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KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Goodfellow and Agnew 


A combination textbook and workbook based on the Burroughs and 
Comptometer calculators. Achievement tests are included. 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS 


By Agnew and Goodfellow 


A combination textbook and workbock based on the Burroughs and 
Comptometer calculators with suggested standards for each drill. A 


test is included at the end cf each of the seven units. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Goodfellow and Agnew 


Me 


combination textbook and workbook based on the Monroe (Regular 
and Educator models), Marchant, and Friden machines. Achieve- 
ment tests are included. 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew and Goodfellow 


A combination textbook and workbook based on the Underwood- 
Sundstrand, Remington-Rand, Monarch, and Barrett machines. 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew and Goodfellow 


A combination textbook and workbook based on the Burroughs, 


Achievement tests are included. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 


By Agnew 





5 A combination textbook and workbook for a brief course combining 
all the courses listed above. It is adequate to provide a working 
. knowledge of a!! the different types of adding, calculating, and 

~~... listing machines. 
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By Preston E. Curry and Edwin B. Piper 


In this new fifth edition of APPLIED BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC many of the popular fea- 
tures of the previous edition have been re- 
tained and new features have been added. 


First of all you will like the five-step teaching 
plan which includes (a) a functional approach 
providing a practical, concrete problem situ- 
ation as a background for the study of arith- 
metic processes, (b) an explanation of the 
arithmetical process or business problem in a 
step-by-step procedure, (c) an illustrative ex- 
ample, (d) immediate practice through the 
solution of oral and written exercises, and (e) 
spaced cumulative review to assure retention 


of the principles and methods that have been 
learned. 


There is also a carefully graded sequence of 
topics so that whenever a student takes up a 
new kind of problem or a new application, he 
has previously learned the fundamental back- 
ground processes and has only one new prin- 


ciple or one new application to learn each time. 


You may obtain a one-year volume or a one- 
semester volume. Each volume contains drills 
for accuracy and speed. The complete vol- 
ume contains supplementary review problems, 
many of which are based upon the New York 
State Regents Examinations of the last ten years. 
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Business Teachers Need Practical Experience 





Change is constant in the field of business training; therefore, continuous 
adaptation and development, as well as evaluation, are necessary. Although 
progress that has been made in the field of business education is ¢éncouraging, 
a surprisingly large number of business educators are satisfied to carry on their 
work without investigating current methods and procedures, either in the field 
of education or industry. 


In an effort to get at the source of some of the deficiences in business educa- 
tion, the following proposals are offered: 


1. Industry frequently criticizes the schools for the type of product they 
turn out; much of this criticism is justified. Therefore, is it not logical to place 
the responsibility, in part, on those who train business teachers? Are they 
making full use of the technique of evaluation of their programs? Do they 
impress upon their trainees the need for continuing evaluation? If this need 
for the evaluation is a valid part of education, there should be wisdom in an 
rca, overhauling of the teacher-training curriculums to improve instruc- 
tion. 


2. There is a definite need for supervised practical experience for prospective 
classroom teachers of business. Although progress is being made in this phase 
of training, only a small percentage of our teacher-training institutions are 
making this a requirement for graduation. They should establish co-ordination 
between their business training programs and on-the-job training in industry; 
that is, a form of internship comparable to that carried on in the professions of 
medicine and law. Business teachers should be required to gain first-hand 
acquaintance with current methods and procedures of business offices and 
distributive firms by accepting temporary or part-time employment as a form 
of in-service training. 

Until these requirements are made general, industry will be justified in 
continuing its indictment of business training as being too theoretical. Business 
education training can profit much from the industrial vocational teachers’ 
training programs in this regard. 


3. Industry is willing to co-operate with educators in an effort to build 
better business education programs when they are invited to do so. In pro- 
gressive firms this is now considered an obligation on the part of business. How- 
ever, industry is entitled to a reasonable assurance that the schools will provide 
competent teachers to work with them in this connection and that something 
will be done with their findings. 


4. Teacher trainees should be given opportunities to make planned trips 
into industry so that they may gain first-hand information as to what takes 
place in business, thus enabling them to learn what makes business click. 
Whenever practical, industry should be brought into the classroom through the 
medium of talks, conferences, demonstrations, and lectures. 


AY. 


L. H. Diekroeger, president of National Business Teachers 
Association; assistant principal, Hadley Technical High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The Seven Basie Teeh- 
niques for Typewriting 


by D. D. LESSENBERRY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


In this article Dr. Lessenberry points out that there are seven 
basic techniques that make up typing skill. He emphasizes 
the point that it is more important for the teachers to watch 
the students and develop these basic techniques than it is to 


check the finished work of the student. 


There are seven major techniques in learning 
to typewrite that must be developed, re- 
constructed, and improved throughout the 
entire learning period. In the beginning 
work, the students may be too conscious of 
the numerous details of learning to type for 
them to keep in mind these seven funda- 
‘ mentals of good technique without daily 
emphasis; but the teacher must keep these 
techniques in mind and direct all classroom 
practice toward the end of building them 
into the students’ typing form. 

1, LEVELS OF RESPONSE (HOW TO READ THE 
copy). There are three levels of response 
commonly used by typists. 


The Stroke of Response. The stroke (or 
letter) level of response is used when the 
typist sees, thinks, and types letter by letter. 
The use of metronomic rhythm holds the 
student to this level of response. Material 
that has too difficult a syllabic intensity 
or that is packed with figures and symbols 
or uncommon words will usually have to be 
typed on this stroke level of response. ‘This 
is the lowest order of typing response. It 
may be used effectively as a corrective 
procedure—to correct errors of transposition, 
for example, and to eliminate jerky typing. 

, The continued use of this level of response 
may set a pattern of rhythmic stroking, but 
it will set limits of speed which may be 
difficult to overcome. 


The Word-Recognition Level of Response. 
When you think the word and type without 
thinking the letters of the word, you are 
typing on the word-recognition level of 
response. You think the word as a unit, but 
the typing may be in letter groups rather 
than of the whole word. 

There.is considerable research evidence to 
support the belief that words are typed in 
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two-letter or possibly three-letter sequences 
and that the same word will not necessarily 
be typed in the same way each time it is met 
in the copy. Specifically, the would be read 
as a word unit; but even expert typists may 
type the word as the (th slight pause 
followed by e) or as the (t slight pause 
followed by he). Even though the word 
may not be typed as a word unit, reading 
the copy on the word-recognition level will 
quicken the fingering and increase the 
stroking rate considerably. 

Students begin with letter-level typing 
because the single stroke is the largest unit 
they can control at first; then they are led 
easily and naturally to the word-recognition 
level through the use of easily controlled 
two-letter words, such as if, he, an. Students 
are not expected to develop the power to 
type with ease on this level in one lesson. 


The Combination Level of Response. As 
skill increases, difficult words will be typed 
on a combination of the syllable and stroke 
levels of response, and sentences will be 
typed on a combination level of word, letter, 
and syllable response. 

Students must be taught the use of the 
appropriate level of response for the materi- 
als of practice and the purpose of the 
practice. 

2. STROKING. Right stroking is more than 
correct fingering, important though that is; 
it is the use of a quiet, swift stroke and 
release of the key and the passing to the 
following stroke without pause. Stated 
negatively, there are some types of strokes 
that will hinder the development of good 
typing power. Be alert, therefore, to check 
the student tendency to fall into the error 
of such faulty stroking techniques as the 
following: 
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a. Shoulder-punch stroke, caused by the stiffening 
of the arm, the shoulder, and the finger. 


b. Mashing stroke, caused by pushing the key 
instead of hitting it. 


ec. Glancing or hesitant stroke, caused by un- 
certainty of fingering or improper alignment 
of the hand with the keyboard. 

The fingers must rest very lightly in the 
typing position. Frequent checks should 
be made to see that the fingers are not de- 
pressing the guide keys. If there are many 
clashes of keys in the basket, this is one 
possible cause of the trouble. 

For the control of the keys in the home 
row, hit the center of the key with a sharp 
blow and lift the finger at once. The finger 
must not follow the key downward. 

For the control of a key in the row above 
typing position, make a direct reach of the 
controlling finger without changing the hand 
alignment with the keyboard. Hold the 
finger near the key; avoid lifting it higher 
than necessary to permit it to move with 
the shortest and in the most direct reach to 
the center of the key; then pull the finger 
toward the palm of the hand to home-key 
position. Keep the hand and arm quiet; let 
the finger do the work. 

Freedom of finger movement is important 
in building the right kind of stroking. This 
is especially important in establishing the 
control of the keys in the first (lower) row 
of the keyboard. The reach should be made 
in the most direct manner and without 
twisting the elbow or moving the wrist in 
or out. After hitting the center of the key, 
the finger should be pulled upward and 
toward typing position. 

The teacher must be able to see the 
beginning of right stroking. Similarly, the 
teacher must be alert to detect the first 
indices of wrong stroking habits that may 
eventually handicap students. Initiate right 
stroking; improve the stroking technique 
each day through well-directed practice. 

3. HOLDING THE EYES ON THE copy. It 
should be easy to prove to students that it 
will pay them to hold their eyes on the 
copy all the time they are typing. In almost 
any classroom, students can be observed 
who come near to being cross-eyed and 
dizzy from the constant movement of the 
tyes from the copy from which they are 
typing to the copy in the machine. It is a 
senseless habit, probably born of the fear 
(known or unacknowledged) of not hearing 
the bell or of making an error. At times this 
bad habit comes from the failure to pay 
attention to what is being typed. Students 
will “come to” with a start and look at the 
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copy in the machine to see what has been 
typed, because of inattention to what they 
were reading. There is no substitute for 
good work habits, and the practice of paying 
attention to what is being done will pay 
good dividends in better skill in less time and 
with less repetitive practice. 

4. MANIPULATIVE CONTROL. There are just 
a few parts of the typewriter that must be 
controlled while typing. The typewriter 
looks big and forbidding, and its operation 
often seems involved. Well, count the 
number of operative parts. Here they are: 
. Shift keys. 
. Carriage return. 
Space bar. 
Tabulator mechanism. 


. Margin release. 
. Backspace key. 


S> Or 60 20 


There aren’t any more operative parts 
that have to be controlled while typing. 
Other machine parts enter into the plan for 
getting ready to type; but the six parts 
listed above are the only ones a typist has 
to know how to control while he types. It 
should not be difficult to teach mastery of 
the control of these six machine parts; but 
it seems an impossible task to get a majority 
of the students to develop a precise control 
of these machine parts while typing. Why? 
Probably because they have not realized 
the very few parts to be controlled and have 
not been given daily recall of the use of the 
parts before they are plunged into a timed 
writing or a problem to be typed. After 
these machine parts have been taught, give 
daily recall of the exact power needed to 
return the carriage, the exact movement of 
the finger to the shift key, to the margin 
release, and to the tabulator bar or key. 
Set a pattern of motion — controlled and 
at an appropriate speed. Appropriate speed 
is important. The return of the carriage, 
for example, must be in the rhythmic rate 
of the typing. If the stroking rate is 40 
words a minute, it would be upsetting and 
interruptive to skill building to throw the 
carriage at a speed appropriate for 90 or 
100 words a minute of typing. When 
typing at 40, throw the carriage at 40; when 
typing at 60, throw the carriage at 60; and 
when typing at 20, throw the carriage at 20. 
Here are the six operative parts used while 
typing: 

(a) Shifting for Capitals. Use the “hinge” 
movement at the wrist. The elbow must be 
held in its normal position, without move- 
ment, as the hand “hinges” to the correct 
position for the little finger to depress and 
hold the shift key. 
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Inaccurate control of the shift key may 
produce two kinds of errors: 
1. A capital letter may be slightly above the line of 
writing. 


2. If the hand moves from its typing position, there 
may be a perceptible loss of time in getting into 
sition to type the letter that immediately fol- 

ows the capital letter. 

The corrective measures are simple — just hold 
the shift key down hard enough and long enough, 
and practice for correct positioning of the hand 
and for typing continuity. Reduce hand move- 
ment to a minimum. Most students can stretch 
the little finger to the shift key without moving 
the hand and without even using the “hinge” 
movement of the wrist. 


If the students are making either of the 
errors noted above, direct the practice at a 
slow rate of speed and have all the typing 
done on the stroke level of response. Re- 
member to stress HOLD THE SHIFT KEY 
DOWN UNTIL THE CAPITAL HAS 
BEEN STRUCK AND RELEASED and 
KEEP ON—TYPE WITH CON- 
TINUITY. ‘ 

(b) Carriage Return. Use a short throw — 
elbow held close to its normal position, hand 
bent at the wrist, and fingers slightly curved. 
The “slow-motion” practice of the carriage 
return may be advisable, so long as it is 
understood that the return of the carriage 
is a continuous operation involving these 
three things to be done: 

1. Quickly move the hand to the carriage-return 

lever and push the lever until the slack is taken up. 


2. With a rapid wrist motion, throw the carriage so 
that it will go all the way across. 


3. Drop the hand to writing position and start to 
type the next line without a perceptible pause 
between the throw and the typing. 

These three elements must be blended 
into one continuous movement. The prac- 
tice must be done without any sense of 
hurry. The three elements may be pulled 
out of the whole situation for improvement 
practice — the carriage throw and the start- 
ing to type — but after practicing for the 
improvement of one or all three elements, 
the improved technique must be put to 
work. [Initiate the right technique; use it 
at the appropriate speed; and depend on the 
automatic and inevitable repetitive use of 
the technique to improve it. Observe, 
demonstrate, drill, use — these four things 
will bring improvement in the technique of 
returning the carriage with precise control. 

(c) Control of the Space Bar. ‘The space 
bar is the most frequently used machine 
part, yet it often gets but scant attention in 
the teaching process. This is because it 
seems so simple to use. After all, the bar is 
hit with the right thumb — and that’s all 
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there is to it. True, but not the entire 
truth. The “lingering” thumb will often 
cause failure to space or will give extra 
spaces. 


Tied in with the control of the space bar 
is that of correct hand alignment with the 
keyboard. If the hand position is changed, 
the control of the space bar may be hap- 
hazard, to say the least. Example: If the 
elbow swings out when the finger reaches to 
the letter m, the thumb will be in the wrong 
position for the space-bar stroke. The 
resultant glancing stroke may not move the 
bar. Again, if the elbow swings in when 
reaching to y, the thumb will be out of 
position for the control of the space bar 
and the letter 6 or n may be struck instead 
of the bar. 


(d) Control of the Tabulator Bar or Key. 
Use the j finger (right forefinger) to reach 
and depress the bar; use the ; finger (the 
little finger of the right hand) to reach and 
depress the tab key. Stretch the controlling 
finger. Hold the wrist low. When the finger 
has reached to the bar or key, depress it and 
hold it down until the carriage has stopped 
its movement. That’s all there is to learn 
about the reach to the tab bar or key unless 
it is the negative statement not to move the 
hand or arch the wrist or take the other 
fingers of the hand from their typing posi- 
tion. It seems so simple — and it is simple; 
yet students will scatter words or groups of 
figures that are supposed to be typed in 
columns so that there is little semblance of 
alignment in columns. 


(e) Control of Margin-Release Key. To 
type outside the right margin, depress the 
margin release key when the carriage locks. 
To type outside the left margin, depress the 
margin-release key and backspace to the de- 
sired position except when using the Under- 
wood or the Woodstock typewriters. The 
Underwood typewriter has a special left 
margin stop release located to the right of 
the thumb piece. The Woodstock type 
writer permits the movement of the carriage 
outside the left margin through the use of 
the carriage-release lever. 

Observation of students trying to find the 
margin-release key when they are typing 4 
timed writing would lead one to believe that 
the machine part changes its position from 
time to time. The difficulty, of course, 1s 
that students get in such a hurry to type 
“more words,” they forget how to control 
the simple operative parts of the typewriter 
unless this control is maintained through 


brief daily drill. 
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(f) Control of the Backspace Key. If the 
little finger of the left hand is used to depress 
the backspace key, the hand need not be 
moved from its typing position. This is 
sound in theory, but it breaks down in prac- 
tice because the little finger is weak and the 
natural impulse is to use one of the stronger 
fingers on the backspacer. Hossfield, Tan- 
gora, and other expert typists have been 
observed to use the d or the f finger to con- 
trol the backspace key. This dosen’t make 
it right to use either of these fingers to con- 
trol the backspace key, but it at least gives 
rise to the suspicion that the classroom 
practice of teaching the use of the little 
finger for this key may be open to question. 
There is no sense in teaching something in 
a drill situation that is not feasible in a use 
situation. Perhaps it is well to teach the use 
of the s or the d finger on the backspace key. 
See what the students will do when not 
given any directions other than to hold the 
hand as near to home-key position as 
possible. 

There are only these six operative parts to 
control while typing. Each part can be con- 
trolled so that it will contribute to superior 
typing skill; or the fumbling on a single 
operative part can interrupt the flow of 
typing power and cause loss of typing con- 
tinuity. Most students at any level of skill 
can increase their words per minute by five 
to ten words through the improvement of 
the technique of controlling these six opera- 
tive parts of the typewriter. It isn’t neces- 
sary to type faster; all they have to do is 
blend into one continuous pattern of move- 
ment continuity of stroking and controlled 
use of the six operative parts. This is an 
important tip to typists. 

5. RELAXATION. This is sometimes a mis- 
understood term. Relaxation is mental 
first; then it becomes physical. Relaxation 
usually comes from the feeling of certainty 
that the work to be done can be done with- 
out difficulty. The great danger of a drive 
for speed or a drive for accuracy is the 
tenseness that often comes whether or not 
the speed or the accuracy is achieved. If 
the goal is achieved with too great tension, 
the price may be too high for the good 
achieved. So, real typing power comes when 
the typist is poised and free to work without 
the interference of taut muscles. The only 
tension should be that in the fingers in order 
to have the power to deliver the stroke; but 
the shoulder and forearm muscles must be 
relaxed. 

There are three focal points of observable 
tension when watching students type. Tense- 
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ness will show up in the strained appearance 
of the backs of the hands, in the furrowed 
brow, and in the hunched shoulders. The 
over-intent student, the worried or hurried 
typist, the worker who is fearful of making 
an error will tend to be the student who 
will handicap himself by tension. At times 
it will be well to ask such students to shrug 
their shoulders or to type a right-hand- 
controlled word, such as “minimum,” while 
the left hand swings at the side; then to 
type a left-hand-controlled word, such as 
“regarded,” while the right hand swings at 
the side. (When typing the left-hand- 
controlled word in this manner and for this 
purpose, omit the space after the word.) 
Keep the hand swinging. As long as the 
swing is there, tension is reduced or almost 
eliminated. 

6. QUIET, ALMOST MOTIONLESS HANDS AND 
ARMS. Typing action must be centered in 
the fingers. Arm and hand movement will 
interfere with the most efficient fingering. 
There must be a slight vibratory motion of 
the hands, of course; but the arms must be 
held almost motionless and the vibratory 
motion of the hands must be limited to that 
necessary for freedom of finger motion. The 
in-and-out weaving of the elbow and the up- 
and-down jumping of the hands are speed 
traps and causes of error. 

The arching of the wrist when making a 
long reach or the forward movement of the 
hand when making an upward reach may 
come from a failure to curve the fingers 
enough or from a changed alignment of the 
hand with the keyboard. A good motto for 
daily practice: Hold the arms and hands 
quiet; let the fingers do the work. 

7. RIGHT MIND-SET. Students must believe 
they can learn to type — and so must the 
teacher. We now know enough about the 
effect of a confident attitude to know that it 
removes barriers to skill development. 
Similarly, we know that the negative atti- 
tude, the feeling of uncertainty about one’s 
ability to do well whatever has to be done, 
will set definite limits to achievement. 
Students must be made to succeed. Success 
builds on success; failure breeds failure. 
Recognition of success, no matter how small, 
sets the stage for bigger success. Praise must 
replace reproval; pride in achievement must 
be built just as surely as right stroking 
habits must be established. Students do 
well whatever they feel they can do well. 
Build the right mind-set through finding 
something in each lesson that is well done, 
and never hesitate to use the technique of 
giving praise. 
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Shorthand is 
taught to train 
beginning work- 
ers to take dic- 
tation and tran- 
scribe this dicta- 








tion into mail- 
able letters and 
reports. All 


theory, study of principles, brief forms, 
timed dictation, remedial English training, 
personality suggestions, and typing speed 
tests are means to this end. Is the reading 
approach the answer to adequate shorthand 
skill on the job? Should teachers encourage 
much copying of shorthand plates? How 
about rules— should students be taught 
many rules or none at all? Should teachers 
avoid or give many comprehensive examina- 
tions in teaching dictation? Should students 
do all their typing from the beginning at the 
rate they will eventually use even at the 
expense of accuracy? Should teachers teach 
the entire home row in typing at one time? 
Should they expect perfect copy in all 
typing? Should they use a wall chart? 
Should they delay transcription until the 
three basic skills are highly developed or 
should they teach transcription concomi- 
tantly? If a person can type at 60 words 
a minute, should he be able to transcribe at 
40 words a minute? What do teachers mean 
by transcription — transcription into com- 
pletely mailable letters, including carbon 
copies and envelopes, or any kind of shoddy 
transcription as long as it can be read? 


Dogmatic and completely contradictory 
answers to each of these questions given by 
so-called authorities can be found in numer- 
ous articles. However, no one knows the 
answers. Teachers and office managers have 
rule-of-thumb hunches, but there are few 
scientific studies that give valid answers to 
these questions and many others that could 
be posed. 

It is a common-sense rule that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points. If this principle is applied to the 
teaching of shorthand, then students should 
learn to take dictation in the way it is ulti- 
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The Need for 
Office-Style Dictation 


by HERBERT A. TONNE, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


mately given. Of course, there is a contra- 
dictory principle that has often been found 
interesting if not absolutely accurate—‘The 
longest way around is the shortest way 
home.” , 

No pretense is made here as to knowing 
the final answers. It is, however, evident 
that inasmuch as persons take spontaneous, 
relatively unplanned, untimed dictation on 
the job, students should, somewhere along 
the line in school, get training in taking 
dictation of this type. The evidence seems 
to be that the teaching of dictation with 
complete emphasis upon timed dictation 
and no attention to dictation as it is actually 
given is a result of inertia. 

It is true that the new stenographer can 
learn eventually how to adapt himself to 
these variations in dictation procedure on 
the job. It is desirable, however, if he is 
going to get along well, to have had training 
before he gets on the job in how to deal with 
the interruptions and variations in speed 
that occur so constantly in on-the-job dic- 
tation. 

Here are some suggestions for transcrib- 
ing free dictation. You may find it profitable 
to develop them with the students: 

1. Teach students to be ready to take 
dictation at almost any time. Correspond- 
ents expect stenographers to be available as 
soon as they have formulated their dictation. 
Therefore, have students keep their note- 
books on hand all the time and new ones 
available when the old ones are nearly filled. 

2. Teach students to hold filled pages 
together with a rubber band and to date 
each period’s and day’s dictation. 

3. Students should use a well-filled foun- 
tain pen and also have an adequate supply 
of sharpened pencils, just in case. 

4. If there is a pause or interruption in 
the dictation, students should be taught 
not to fidget. They should read over their 
notes, making preliminary corrections of 
usage and punctuation, and be ready to 
read back the last sentence when dictation 
is resumed. 

5. If they miss a word, they should know 
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that they can get the word from the context 
or ask before completing the dictation. 

6. Train students not to interrupt in the 
middle of a sentence unless they are specifi- 
cally told to do so. They should wait until 
the end of the sentence; or if the teacher or 
correspondent is a person who finds it diffi- 
cult to resume his sequence of thought, wait 
until the end of the dictation period. In that 
case they might encircle difficult words or 
phrases when there is a pause. 

7. If the dictation is uneven, students 
can be told to leave the right-hand half of 
the page free for corrections. If it is usually 
smooth, but occasionally gets involved, they 
can take dictation on every other line. The 
ability to determine when this is happening 
comes with practice. In general, however, 
as soon as the stenographer finds the corres- 
pondent hesitating and slowing down, it is 
likely that he will make corrections or that 
he is at least partly aware that the dictation 
is not so smooth as he would like it to be. 

8. Permit students to write out words in 
longhand if they are not sure they will be 
able to read a shorthand outline. Teachers 
should not encourage this when students 
are learning the fundamentals. When 
adjustment to the job situation is being 
made, however, this practice may be per- 
mitted. Even then it is wise to stimulate 
ability to write legible shorthand. 

9. A colored pencil may be used in organ- 
izing dictated material. It can be used to 
mark doubtful words and to note changes 
and insertions. It can also be used to indi- 
cate date, number of enclosures, number of 
copies, type of letterhead, and special in- 
structions. These colored pencil notes are 
apparent when he starts to transcribe. Some 
stenographers say these take more time than 
they are worth. Others say they are helpful. 

10. Stenographers should write down all 
instructions and other pertinent data before 
leaving the place of dictation. 

11. Have students make notes of all 
general instructions and observations in the 
first and last pages of their notebooks and 
transfer them to a permanent notebook 
reserved for this purpose. In this way they 
will gradually work out a manual of in- 
structions. 

12. Get students to mark rush letters or 
important items with a paper clip or by 
folding the edge of the sheet. 

13. Of course, students should erase care- 
fully. They should use an eraser shield and 
make corrections on some or all carbon 
copies, depending upon the use to be made 
of these copies. 
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14. Students should produce clean copy. 
Do not tolerate finger smudges, strikeovers, 
and messy erasures. 

15. Stenographers should learn to do their 
own proofreading. It is not desirable to go 
constantly to other students or stenog- 
raphers for proofreading assistance. A 
competent stenographer should be able to 
read his own material and determine whether 
it is accurate. Teachers should give their 
students practice in proofreading their own 
material. 

16. Letters should be proofread before 
being taken from the machine. Students 
should master the alignment on _ their 
machines; but even after they have done 
this, it is easier to make corrections while 
the paper is in alignment. 

17. Urge students to number, date, and 
carefully file notebooks for an adequate 
period of time. This may be three weeks 
in some offices or over a year in others. 

18. Encourage students to verify all facts, 
figures, and calculations used in the letters 
and reports being transcribed. 

19. Have the students make a list of 
difficult words used frequently by those 
from whom dictation is taken for shorthand 
practice. In some firms general lists of 
technical terms with shorthand outlines have 
been developed. 

20. Spelling demons, such as recommend, 
accommodate, occasionally, and unusual 
words and phrases as laissez faire, may 
belong in a spelling list. This list should be 
brief so that it will be easy to use. 

21. The teacher should also require each 
transcription to be mailable as follows: 
(1) well set up on the page, (2) acceptable 
punctuation according to some standard 
practice, (3) valid word division, (4) cor- 
rect erasures. 

22. Give some practice in centering the 
inside address so that if a window envelope 
is used it will appear at the proper place. 

If inexperienced students are expected to 
take a formal examination on a timed basis, 
the teacher should, in all fariness to the 
students, continue to give a certain amount 
of timed dictation. Just as skill in taking 
office dictation is not developed without 
practice in such dictation, so skill in taking 
timed dictation is not maintained without 
practice. If students are to be measured 
formally by means of timed dictation, their 
skill in this should be maintained just as it 
needs to be developed for the informal 
evaluation they will receive in the untimed 
dictation they will receive on the job. Asa 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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Office Inefficiency — 
Its Causes and Remedies 


Employers are becoming increasingly crit- 
ical of the quality of their beginning office 
workers. The principal faults they find are 
old ones: beginners in clerical positions can- 
not spell or punctuate and they lack a know- 
ledge of the fundamentals of good English 
usage. But in addition) the skills of the 
trade and attitudes toward their work are 
also under fire. Since these business new- 
comers are admittedly the product of our 
high schools, the implication would seem to 
be that English and commercial teachers are 
doing a poor job. Before reaching this 
conclusion, however, it might be well to 
consider other factors that might lie at the 
root of what appears to be an increasing 
office inefficiency. 

Contrary to a rather widespread belief, 
there is much evidence to show that students 
of today rank far above those of days gone 
by in accuracy of spelling, punctuation, and 
English usage. Practically all school admin- 
istrators and their faculties are waging a 
continuous battle for sounder learning in 
fundamental English principles. The courses 
in typing, now enjoying unprecedented 
popularity in our high schools, are doing 
much to bring about improvement in these 
fields. It must be noted, however, that our 
theory of a secondary education for all 
children has changed the composition of our 
high schools from a rather small group of 
superior students to a much larger group of 
rather mediocre ones. Few will deny that a 
goodly portion of our present high school 
population consists of boys and girls with 
no particular aptitudes or interests in the 
niceties of English. On the other hand, the 
high schools do graduate a limited number 
of highly qualified young people—probably 
enough to adequately take care of the needs 
of business. 

What does the employer want and expect 
of the employee he needs to fill his office 
vacancy? Well, first of all he expects a 
person who ranks high in a knowledge of the 
techniques of written and spoken language. 
Then he wants proficiency in a number of 
skills — typing and shorthand and often 
bookkeeping, accounting, selling, and related 
abilities. To top off this not inconsiderable 
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order, he wants someone with personality, 
often charm, and the traits that will enable 
the worker to make a favorable impression 
upon customers and get along well with 
fellow workers. To put it in a nutshell, the 
businessman wants, expects, and needs the 
cream of the school’s production. In most 
cases he is not getting it because he is offering 
skim-milk prices! 

It is a deplorable fact that business is 
being outbid for the services of top-flight 
students. Office work is being by-passed for 
professions, trades, and callings with higher- 
paid salaries and better futures. In the 
busy postwar world, many lucrative occupa- 
tions for women, in particular, have devel- 
oped, and some of them are dangling attract- 
ive bait to the graduating students with 
ability and ambition. 

In addition to salaries not commensurate 
with the ability and training expected, 
several other factors tend to put office 
effciency on the downgrade. Among these 
might be mentioned the following: 

The Younger Age and Consequent Inexpe- 
rience of the Workers. Previous to the war, 
it was difficult for the high school graduate 
to step directly into an office position. From 
six months to a year was usually spent in a 
business college, commercial department of 
a college or university, or in postgraduate 
high school work. This added training, and 
additional age, did much to round off the 
rough edges of the student’s high school 
preparation. Today, the demand for office 
workers is so acute that the high school 
graduate can, and usually does, step imme- 
diately into an office postion. 

Earlier Marriage of Young Women. Often, 
if more lucrative professions and trades do 
not lure the prospective young woman away 
from an office job, Cupid does. The office 
careers of many employees do not exceed 
one year. Naturally, this has the effect of 
causing a rapid turnover of office personnel 
and the continual breaking in of new workers 
—a situation certainly not conducive to high 
efficiency. 

Ease of Finding New Positions. During 
any period when the demand for labor or 
skill exceeds the available supply, efficiency 
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tends to decrease. Conservatively, all labor 
is considered to be about 20 per cent below 
prewar efficiency. We cannot dispute the 
fact that certain types of workers relax their 
efforts if they are aware that they can be 
replaced only with difficulty or can shift to 
other work without great inconvenience. 

Too Great a Proportion of Office Workers 
are Women. The secretarial field is composed 
of 93 per cent women, and other branches of 
office work carry a heavy majority of female 
workers. The typewriter has truly emanci- 
pated women, but it is questionable whether 
so definite a preponderance works out to the 
best interests of either the employee or the 
employer. A larger proportion of male 
workers would have a tendency to increase 
the length of tenure in office positions and 
would probably bring about a higher salary 
scale for all workers, both men and women. 

Many high schools are prevented from 
developing students to a high degree of 
efficiency by the following causes: 

A Tendency Toward Crowding Commercial 
Subjects Out of the Curriculum. The average 
school curriculum is so loaded down with 
required subjects that it is frequently impos- 
sible for the student preparing for office 
work to carry more than a few of the skill 
and general studies needed for success in the 
business field. In many states general busi- 
ness training receives no recognition as 
fulfilling the requirement of a mathematics 
credit, and its study must be abandoned in 
favor of the traditional courses in algebra 
or general mathematics. When this basic 
business subject is omitted, such courses as 
bookkeeping and accounting are inclined to 
rest upon a precarious foundation. While 
beginning typing is an extremely popular 
subject, its pursuit into the advanced courses 
is often stymied by a host of mandatory 
studies during the junior and senior years. 
The same is true of shorthand and book- 
keeping. Advanced classes in the commercial 
subjects are far too small to prepare the 
volume of replacements that the business 
field needs. Without advanced training, the 
skills of the students are necessarily on an 
extremely low level. 

Lack of Sufficient Up-to-Date Equipment. 
Few schools include in their equipment even 
a single adding or posting machine, . an 
Ediphone or Dictaphone, or a Mimeograph 
or Ditto machine. The graduating student 
taking his first office job is, therefore, a 
complete stranger to these common devices. 

Here is what can be done: 

_ The Status of Commercial Education Must 
% Raised in the High School. The commer- 
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cial branches have too long been considered 
“easy” courses, into which those students 
who do not have the mental ability to carry 
the so-called academic work have been 
steered. It should be recognized that the 
mathematics of business is as complex as 
that of any other field; that bookkeeping 
and accounting require just as much logic, 
careful reasoning, and accuracy as geometry; 
that the course in shorthand does as much 
to develop the mind in memory and concen- 
tration as does a foreign language; and that 
the operation of a typewriter at a high rate 
of speed is as valuable an accomplishment 
as the ability to set type by machine or 
handle a complicated lathe. Opportunity 
must be provided to students to carry 
considerable quantities of advanced work in 
the commercial branches, and suitable equip- 
ment for this purpose should be provided by 
the schools. 

Business Must Recognize that Office Workers 
Possess Skills for Which Higher Prices Must 
be Paid. The employer must realize that 
efficient office workers are as much of an 
asset to him as are his production workers 
and salesmen. It is a fact that they “sell” 
his business through the medium of the letter 
and the telephone. Substantially advanced 
salaries will begin to attract a higher type 
of worker. 

Business Must Cheerfully Assume the 
Responsibilities of Doing a Considerable Por- 
tion of Office Training Itself Under Present 
Conditions. It has been explained that the 
public school, as a general rule, lacks the 
time and equipment to familiarize the stu- 
dent with actual office working conditions. 
The employer must not forget that to the 
beginning worker the procedures of the 
office are often strange, the vocabulary of 
the business unfamiliar (a common cause of 
poor spelling), and the operation of advanced 
business equipment an absolute mystery. 

Business Should Co-operate With School 
Administrators and Instructors in Finding 
the Best Available Material. If the employer 
will check carefully with the prospective 
employee’s commercial instructor or high 
school principal, much hit-and-miss ineffi- 
cient hiring will be eliminated. 

Office Employees Should be Permitted to 
Participate in Bonuses and Profit-Sharing 
Plans. Complaints that the office worker 
does not have the interests of his employer 
at heart may be minimized by the payment 
of bonuses for efficient work or the inclusion 
of the office force in profit-sharing plans. 

Office Work Should be Put on a Professional 
Plane. The qualified office beginner should 

(Concluded on page 77) 
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The «Show How” 


in Business Teaching 


by LINCOLN J. HARRISON 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


In recent years a new term, “know how,” 
has been introduced into our language. It 
conveys a distinctive meaning, implying a 
combination of theoretical knowledge with 
the ability to perform. Thus we say that a 
man has the “know how.”” Not only does he 
have the theory, but he can also put theory 
into practice and start things humming. 

This is a plea for the more frequent adop- 
tion of the same idea to make the teaching 
of business subjects more effective—the use 
of the “show how.” This principle dictates 
that the business teacher not only should 
tell the students what to do or how to do 
but also to demonstrate. Especially in the 
so-called skill subjects—typing, shorthand, 
machine practice, ete.—the teacher has the 
opportunity to make use of one of the most 
powerful motivating devices. 

I have known several teachers who re- 
ligiously set achievement standards for their 
classes. “You must type so many words a 
minute and take dictation at a certain speed 
or you positively cannot pass this course,” 
they emphatically warn the students. To 
some of the students, still struggling along 
at the keyboard at a 20- or 30-word rate, the 
demanded 50- or 60-word speed seems phe- 
nomenal and impossible to attain. ‘This 
affords an opportunity for the teacher to 
make use of the “show how”’ by sitting at the 
typewriter and typing at the required speeds. 
No greater stimulus can be given. 

Of course, some teachers will say, “I 
haven’t typed much lately. I used to be able 
to make that speed but am out of practice.” 
This is another reason for demonstrating 
then—to keep in practice! One of the most 
enthusiastic typing classes I have seen was 
one whose teacher would type frequently 
right along with them on speed tests. She 


regulated her speed in such a way as to serve 
as the “pacer.” 

Typewriting, shorthand, and -machine 
practice classes are not the only courses in 
which this technique may be employed. 
There seem to be too many teachers of book- 
keeping who bring to class prepared solu- 
tions—either solved by them at home or 
copied from the teachers’ manual. Seldom 
do they go to the blackboard and work 
through a complete problem where they will 
be subject to making the same errors, espe- 
cially in arithmetical computations, for 
which the students are rebuked. 

A recently published article told how a 
teacher worked out a complete domonstra- 
tion for a class in retail selling. With one of 
the students as the customer, he presented 
the sales talk, making sure to make use of as 
many of the techniques of good salesman- 
ship as possible. The other students in the 
class were alerted to watch the demonstra- 
tion to observe the various stages and to see 
how certain features were emphasized. After 
the demonstration the instructor went over 
the entire demonstration pointing out sig- 
nificant steps and relating them to the prin- 
ciples that had previously been discussed in 
class. He reported that the demonstration 
did much to stimulate interest on the part 
of the students and to help make their selling 
efforts more effective. 

Why should not the teacher of business 
English write a few model letters or the 
advertising teacher “draw up some copy.” 
The music teacher has long since discovered 
the value of playing the numbers over for 
his young students. The play director shows 
the members of the cast how to enact certain 
scenes. Let us improve business teaching 
with the “show how.” 
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In-School Work Experience 


by PAUL H. SEAY, WITHROW HIGH SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. Seay explains how students in his school 
get valuable practical experience through the 
school treasurer’s office. 


The office of the treasurer of a large high 
school with a centralized accounting system 
is an excellent place for students to secure 
valuable office training while carrying on 
their education. In many ways the work is 
much like that in a bank since cash and 
cash items are coming and going constantly. 

Before employing a student consideration 
is given to the ability of the student to carry 
the added burden in time and effort without 
injury to his school work and grades. The 
scholastic record of the student is checked in 
the principal’s office, and various teachers 
of the student are interviewed as to his 
ability, honesty, and other qualifications. 

Some of the students who are considered 
for this work have applied as a result of 
talking with the incumbent workers who 
have explained the work of the office. Others 
who have had occasion to come into the 
office on business have become fascinated 
with the machines they have seen in opera- 
tion, and have returned later to ask for a 
job. Others are secured upon the recom- 
mendation of business teachers who have 
been asked to suggest likely candidates. 

The new recruits begin as apprentices 
during the second semester of the school 
year to learn the duties and responsibilities 
of the workers in the office. This is a training 
period without pay for a certain period of 
time. As soon as they take over the work 
themselves they are placed on the payroll 
on an hourly basis. They are then required 
to sign in the time book and to record their 
time “in” and “out” each time they work. 
Sometimes this will mean that they have 
been in three times during the same day. 
Pay day is bi-weekly. 

In order to have properly trained workers 
who can assume the responsibilities for the 
bulk of the work in the office without too 
much individual supervision for every oper- 
ation, recruiting begins in the second semes- 
ter of the sophomore year. As a result, the 
personnel consists of sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors, with the new recruits being 
trained for the most part by the older 
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workers. While the treasurer is relieved of 
the minor details of training, he is always 
available to give assistance on any occasion 
that presents a new matter. This training 
plan develops important personnel relation- 
ships among the workers. Often this tries 
the patience of the experienced and inexperi- 
enced worker. 

With the work of the treasurer’s office so 
varied and, in a way, so complicated, it takes 
the student a while to be able to do some of 
the work with confidence. Some of the work 
occurs so infrequently that it is easy to 
forget it. By the time the student is a senior, 
the treasurer has hopes of being able to 
absent himself from the office for a brief 
period and still have the work of his office 
proceed without any untoward events. Also, 
this gives the workers a feeling of responsi- 
bility and an ability to handle situations 
while relieving the treasurer of many details. 
In fact, he becomes an office manager with 
a busy personnel. 

The reader may be more interested in the 
details of the work of the office. Under a 
rule of the Board of Education, money 
collected in the school for any purpose what- 
soever must be passed through the office of 
the school treasurer. Naturally this calls 
for a certain amount of red tape. 

Every teacher and treasurer of any organi- 
zation in the school is furnished with a pad 
of deposit tickets in triplicate with two 
pieces of carbon paper. The first ticket is 
white, the second is pink, and the third is 
yellow. The information called for on these 
tickets includes the following: the account 
number and name, the date, the name of the 
person making the deposit, any comments 
that may be necessary, a list of the change 
being deposited, and the total. 

The three tickets, folded in thirds from 
bottom to top, and the money are placed in 
a cloth bag (4” x 6”, with a drawstring) and 
sent to the treasurer’s office. Here the bag 
is opened and the contents checked to see 
that everything is correct. If an error is 
found the bag and its contents are held 
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until the proper person can be contacted 
to make the necessary correction. If no 
error is found the money is sorted and dis- 
tributed in the cash drawer and the tickets 
held until the latter part of the day. 

After the money is accumulated in suffi- 
cient quantities, it is prepared for conven- 
ient handling in units that are conventional 
in business. The currency is put up in pack- 
ages of $25 or $50, and the subsidiary change 
in rolls using a coin-packaging machine. 
Prior to using this machine if a large number 
of coins is received an electric sorting and 
counting machine is used to speed up the 
handling of the coins. The individual 
registers on the machine show the value of 
the different coins and can be checked 
against the triplicate tickets accompanying 
the money. When the money is finally 
ready for banking or other uses in the 
school lunchroom or school bookstore, a 
report is made up showing all the cash on 
hand. This must check against the total 
of the tickets received for the day. 

Under the accounting system in use, every 
account is classified and given a number. 
At the end of the day all the tickets that 
haye been received on that day are arranged 
in numerical order and an adding machine 
tape is prepared. This tape is placed with 
the tickets and passed on to another worker 
to number. 

Instead of writing receipts in duplicate 
(a very time-consuming practice) the tripli- 
cate tickets with carbon paper inserted are 
stamped with a numbering machine that 
at the same time dates them. The tickets 
are then separated into three groups. 

The yellow tickets become the receipt 
(the depositor wrote his own receipt except 
for the date and number of the receipt) and 
are taken to the office where they are dis- 
tributed in the boxes of the teachers who 
will get them the following morning. At 
the same time the cloth bags which carry 
the name of the teacher are returned to the 
teacher. 

The pink tickets are filed by account 
number for quick reference when a teacher 
comes in to check on any account. If any 
collection is from a home room the tickets 
are filed under the home room number since 
that teacher may have reason later to want 
to check with the treasurer about it. 

The white tickets with the adding machine 
tape are given to the worker who posts on 
an Underwood bookkeeping machine to the 
ledger accounts directly from the tickets. 
The total on the adding machine tape is 
posted to the cash account. Thus these 
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tickets constitute the original entries which 
formerly were written up in a cash receipts 
journal—a very unnecessary and time- 
consuming activity. These tickets are 
fastened together and filed according to the 
date. During most of the year this is done 
with a stapler, but early in the year the 
volume is so great that the tickets are 
punched and tied with string so that they 
can be inspected and audited easily and 
conveniently. This posting and filing pro- 
cedure corresponds with the practice of 
banks in handling deposits. The machine 
provides the operator with a total of the 
postings which can be checked with the 
total shown on the adding machine tape 
attached to the tickets for the day. 

All withdrawals of money from the ac- 
counts must be authorized in writing, 
either on the invoice or on a special form 
provided by the treasurer. In any case, the 
authorization must indicate the account 
number and name and be signed by the 
proper person. When this is presented to the 
treasurer he either writes a check or pays 
cash, depending upon whether the payee is in 
or outside the school. Cash is paid if the 
payee is present, and he receipts it by signing 
his name in a certain place in the cash pay- 
ments book. This is later copied on the book- 
keeping machine, the individual amounts 
being posted to the accounts indicated. 

For those payments that are to be made 
outside the school, checks with two carbon 
copies are written on a typewriter by one of 
the workers. The invoices or payment orders 
are handed to the typist who has to give 
attention to many little details involved in 
the correct writing of the checks. Cash 
discounts, proper authorizations, and suff- 
cient data that will pass the inspection of 
the auditor are some of the details to be 
watched for before the checks are written. 
The proper authorization required on each 
invoice or payment order includes the ac- 
count number and name and the signature 
of the person authorizing the payment. 

The checks are printed five on a sheet 
with a green sheet behind that numbered 
to correspond with the checks, and another 
white sheet behind that numbered likewise. 
One-time carbon is part of the assembly for 
each of the duplicate sheets. All the sheets 
are fastened together at the bottom. The 
green sheet is used as the check register, 
while the white sheet is perforated so that 
the five parts may be torn apart and ar- 
ranged according to the accounts affected 
for posting direct to the ledger accounts. 

The check is so arranged that in the upper 
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left corner the invoice date and any other 
important date is written. The name and 
address of the payee is written in the lower 
left corner so that it may be folded and 
inserted in a government-stamped window 
envelope after the amount has been inserted 
with a Protectograph and the check signed 
by the treasurer. He inspects each check 
and the invoice as he signs his name to the 
checks. Then he returns the checks to the 
typist for mailing and the invoices for filing. 

A tentative list of what is to be sent to the 
bank is prepared daily, and when verified, 
a deposit ticket is made out in duplicate. 
The original copy is placed with the deposit 
in a padlocked, metal “government ammuni- 
tion box”’ which is called for by a commercial 
messenger and taken to the bank. An order 
for change that is likely to be needed in the 
school cafeteria within the next few days is 
ordered at the same time. This will be 
delivered on a later date when another 
deposit is being picked up so that no special 
trip is required. As a matter of convenience 
the change is ordered in quantities of one 
hundred dollars worth of one denomination, 
as this will last about a week. 

Many times the change comes in the origi- 
nal bag that it left the mint in or from the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland. To 
prepare this for convenient distribution the 
coin-packaging machine is used. In the case 
of packaging pennies it will take a girl from 
forty minutes to an hour. 

The janitors and lunchroom employees 
are paid by check bi-weekly, and by reason 
of the present bank hours are unable to get 
toa bank to cash them. As a matter of cour- 
tesy and convenience to these employees, 
the treasurer has been cashing these as far 
as possible although it entails a great deal 
of extra work. However, it gives the 
students working there an opportunity to 
learn how to make up payrolls and to do 
the necessary clerical and financial work 
involved in making ready for and disposing 
of these checks. 

When making preparation for the cashing 
of these checks one of the students takes the 
list of employees and the amounts they are 
to receive and analyzes the needs for change. 
He proves the analysis by using a full-key- 
board machine and splitting the register, 
placing the currency amount at the left in 
thousands column and the coins at the 
right in cents column. The totals of these 
two groups of figures are compared with the 
totals from the analysis. An envelope for 
each employee is then prepared showing his 


‘name and the amount he is to receive. While 
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this is being done the treasurer prepares the 
amount of money necessary for this pay- 
roll — sometimes a little more and some- 
times a little less. Before the money is 
inserted in the envelopes it is rechecked for 
any kind of error that might have océurred, 
and a report is made to the treasurer. 

When the payroll checks have been cashed 
they are turned over to one of the students 
who endorses them with the school endorsing 
stamp, and a deposit ticket is prepared for 
banking them. 

Once a month a report is prepared on the 
records of the month, showing the balance 
of each active account at the beginning of 
the month, the amount received during the 
month for each account, the amount paid 
out during the month for each account, and 
the balance of each account at the end of 
the month. In order to give all the students 
an opportunity to share in this activity, the 
ledger sheets are divided into groups of 
approximately forty accounts. The names of 
the accounts are typed on work sheet paper 
and the figures filled in in pencil. Adding 
machines speed up the work of accumulating 
the necessary totals in each account and for 
the page which must prove by itself. Finally, 
the worker in general charge assembles the 
totals in a summary which must prove. At 
this point the treasurer tests the accuracy 
and correctness of the final results to his 
satisfaction. Sometimes his tests reveal 
compensating errors that the inexperienced 
worker would not know how to find. If he 
is satisfied, he turns back to each worker 
the sheet he has prepared and has him 
type a master for duplicating on the fluid- 
process duplicator. When these have been 
completed a copy of each page of the report 
is gathered and stapled together. This final 
assembly is furnished to the principal, 
assistant principals, and the auditor, with 
extra copies retained for any others who 
may have reason to use them. The auditor 
calls soon after this report is sent in and 
inspects the records and files to see that 
things are in order and that the rules of the 
Board of Education have been observed. 

When the canceled checks are returned 
by the bank at the beginning of the month 
one of the students checks them with the 
bank’s statement to see if the checks are all 
there. Then he arranges the checks in 
numerical order and compares them with 
the green duplicate copy of all checks that 
have been issued. With the dating stamp 
set for the last day of the past month, each 
duplicate of all checks returned is stamped 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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Opportunity Knocks 


A program for a high school assembly. 


Working on the theory proven by estab- 
lished businesses that it pays to advertise, 
the commercial department of Garfield High 
School devoted the time during the regular 
weekly assembly period to provide a program 
for the entire student body. The purpose of 
the program was twofold: first, to acquaint 
the students with the opportunities for train- 
ing in the commercial department, and, sec- 
ond, to show by presenting the actual “‘pro- 
ducts” of the department how the training 
given is being used. 

The entire program was conducted by 
students in the commercial department. 
The following script was used for the pro- 
gram. The characters of Sally, Oogie, Roy, 
and Ruth, chosen because of the contrast 
offered in their voices, were stationed before 
microphones placed backstage. 

The curtains open. To the left of the 
stage are four typewriters, one of each of the 
most common brands, three placed on a 
long table toward the back of the stage, the 
newest one on a small table up front. A 
spotlight is thrown to this side of the stage 
as the program begins: 

Oogie: Good afternoon. Your assembly 
today is being presented by the commercial 
department of Garfield High School. The 
cast of characters for this afternoon’s per- 
formance is composed of four members of 
the typewriter family — Roy Remington, 
a newcomer to the Garfield department; 
Sally Smith; Ruth Royal; and Oogie Under- 
wood, who are old-timers having resided in 
Room 16 for quite some time. Now, may 
we present “Opportunity Knocks.” 

Sally: Say, who’s that? 

Oogie: Who’s what? 

Sally: That new-fangled fellow all dolled 
up with new gadgets sitting in the front row. 

Oogie: I don’t know, but I don’t like it — 
moving in somebody new and giving him 
the seat of honor in front of us all. We've 
rendered faithful service here in Room 16 
and I don’t like being shoved into the back- 
ground by some young upstart. 

Ruth: Oh, don’t be like that. I think it’s 
nice to have somebody modern in here with 
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us. After all, ’'ve been here long enough. 
I’m tired and I’m about ready to retire. I’d 
like to know that when I leave I can be re- 
placed by someone like that. Let’s stop be- 
ing so smart and extend a welcome to this 
fellow. Might as well try to make him feel 
at home. 

Oogie: Not a bad idea. You're the oldest 
member. Why don’t you do the welcoming? 


Ruth: O.K., I will. Pardon me, sir. Wel- 
come to Room 16. We’re happy to have 
you. Would you care to introduce yourself? 

Roy: Why, thank you. I was beginning to 
feel I wasn’t too welcome. My name is Roy 
Remington. I’m just off the assembly line 
and I’m brand new. I’ve spent all my short 
life in a display room by myself and I feel a 
bit strange in a place like this. Can you tell 
me something about this new situation in 
which I find myself so that I'll feel a little 
more at home and so that I can co-operate 
with you in what you're trying to do? 

Ruth: Well, he’s not so bad after all. 

Sally: That’s what you think. He acts 
plenty stuck up to me with all that high- 
sounding talk about co-operation. 

Oogie: Oh, quiet! You were young once 
yourself. Just remember that. So, Roy, you 
want to know something about the commer- 
cial department of Garfield High School. 
We'll be glad to give you a few facts first and 
then perhaps you'd like for us to show you 
what goes on here. Does that sound like 
what you want to know? 

Roy: Yes, it does. Go right ahead. 

Ruth: The commercial department of Gar- 
field High School has an enrollment of 
approximately two hundred students dis- 
tributed among classes in shorthand, book- 
keeping, typewriting, general business, com- 
mercial law, and office practice. Most of our 
students are taking the commercial course 
as well as all of these courses, while some of 
them take any of the courses as electives. 

Roy: That sounds fine. You mean then 
that when a student finishes the commercial 
course, he is skilled in typing, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping and also has a good back- 
ground knowledge of business terms and bus- 

iness procedure? 
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Oogie: That’s right. You got it on the first 
try. 

Roy: Well, not quite, Why do your com- 
mercial students do all this work to learn all 
these skills? 

Sally: Doesn’t the man realize that some 
day a fellow has to earn his own living? A 
body has to eat. 

Ruth: What Sally really means is that 
students in the commercial course, if they 
work hard while in school, can go out and 
get jobs the day they leave high school, if 
they wish. Do you know that every one of 
last year’s graduates in the commercial 
course is employed at the present time and 
that several Garfield graduates of the year 
before have already had fine promotions in 
their work? 


Roy: Well, that sounds like as good a rea- 
son for taking a commercial course as any. 
But don’t your grads ever go to college? 

Oogie: Certainly they do. Several of them 
have gone on to Indiana State Teachers 
College and are preparing to be commercial 
teachers. Some are at Indiana studying busi- 
ness administration. Several of them have 
finished college and are now teaching com- 
merce themselves or are working at good 
positions in business and industry. 

Roy: I am impressed, but how about tak- 
ing me for a walk around here to see what 
goes on in this department. 


Sally: Well, all you have to do is sit tight 
and look around you. Never a dull moment. 
Something going on all the time — letters 
being dictated and transcribed; stencils be- 
ing cut; mimeographed copies of this, that, 
and the other being run off; the adding ma- 
chine clicking away in the bookkeeping 
classes; Mimeoscope being used for art 
work; radio scripts, themes, and plays being 
typed. Believe me, after six different people 
have been pounding away on you six differ- 
ent periods a day, you'll know you’ve been 
some place. 


Roy: Well, I’m ready to take that look. 


(The stage lights are turned on to show a 
miniature office to the right and center of 
the stage. Students walk in to take their 
places before typewriters, Mimeoscope, 
Mimeograph, and adding machines. One is 
working at a desk with general business 
papers, checkbook, etc; two are seated at a 
lable practicing shorthand dictation and 
take. The students walk in and take their 
places, getting immediately to work in a 
businesslike fashion. This goes on for a short 
time before the script is resumed.) 
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(Students go on about their work quietly 
during the next part of the program.) 


Sally: Now, are you satisfied? 


Roy: Say, when you said busy you meant 
it; but what are they all doing? 


Ruth: Well, sitting over at that farthest 
typewriter is Joan Detrick. She’s getting 
ready to take a speed test now. She’s had 
typing just twelve weeks, but she’s now 
writing 40 words a minute for ten minutes 
with only two errors. She’s going to take 
another test soon to see whether she can 
better her own record. 


Oogie: Next to her is Shirley Nylec. She’s 
cutting a stencil, but we'll tell you more 
about that later. 


Roy: What’s that fellow over at that desk 
in the corner doing? 

Sally: That’s Johnny Frew. He’s working 
on a bookkeeping problem. At any moment 
now he’ll be able to tell you how much profit 
the proprietor of the Nu-way Market has 
made during the past year; and in his latest 
job, editor of the Royal Purple, he’s putting 
some of his training to practical use trying 
to make both ends meet in publishing a 
school paper. Yes, sir, bookkeeping is a 
practical subject for everybody. Everybody 
keeps books nowadays. Uncle Sam has 
something to say about that. 


Roy: And I suppose the one sitting there 
at that table with something like a drawing 
pencil in her hand is sketching a picture of 
the new look? 


Oogie: You see, Sally, he’s already picking 
up some of your smarty characteristics. No, 
that’s Mary Lou Kearschner. Remember 
that program we had for last Wednesday’s 
assembly — the one with the turkey on the 
front? Well, Mary Lou drew that on a sten- 
cil by using a Mimeoscope. Now she’s work- 
ing on a stencil for her own personal Christ- 
mas greeting. She’s probably sketching San- 
ta’s second reindeer right now. 


Sally: Shades of Miss Hush! 


Ruth: Roy, see that girl sitting at the desk 
over there, the little blonde? 


Roy: Yes, she looks busy. Who’s she and 
what’s she doing? 

Oogie: That’s Benita Woodard. She’s a 
new freshie, taking her first course in the 
general business department. She’s learned 
a lot of practical things about money, buying 
insurance, budgeting, and travel. Right now 
she’s working on a problem where she is 
learning to make bank deposits, write checks, 
and, at the end of the month, end up having 
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the same balance in her checkbook as the 
bank says she should have. 

Roy: That is fine! Lots of adults can’t do 
that. 

Sally: Anybody who has taken general 
business and bookkeeping can! 

Roy: But what I’m really interested in are 
those two sitting there in front at that desk. 
First one seems to be talking and the other 
writing and then they trade places. They 
seem to be wielding a pencil over a notebook 
in the strangest fashion. 

Sally: Wait till somebody sits down in 
front of you witha note book full of pothooks 
and scratching that looks like expert dood- 
ling. You'll wonder what can possibly be 
going on. 

Roy: Well, what is going on? 

Oogie: Listen a minute. 

(The girl at the right of the stage is dic- 
tating a letter and the other is taking it in 
shorthand.) 

Dictator: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Gentlemen: The 
commercial department of Garfield High 
School is planning to offer to students of 
Garfield a course in personal-use typing be- 
ginning the second semester in January, 
1948. The personnel will be made up of stu- 
dents not in the commercial course who wish 
to acquire enough typing skill to take care of 
their own personal typing problems — for 
example, college students who wish to type 
term papers. This will be a one-term elective 
for students in our school who are not taking 
the commercial course. Will you please send 
us textbooks that you have available for 
this type of course so that we may examine 
them before making our final choice? Yours 
very truly, 

Dictator: Will you read that back, please? 

Writer: (Reads letter from shorthand 
notes. ) 

Dictator: Fine, will vou get that out right 
away, please? 

(Writer goes over to typewriter to tran- 
scribe notes.) 


Roy: Oh, now I get it. That’s shorthand 
that girl was writing. Shorthand is really 
speed writing, isn’t it? How fast was June 
talking? 

Ruth: Over 80 words a minute. Pretty 
speedy writing, isn’t it? How many people 
could write that and read it back if they had 
tried to write it in longhand at that speed? 
Of course, Helen is just beginning Shorthand 
III. By the time she’s finished the year, 
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she’ll be able to write much more rapidly 
than that. 

Oogie: So there you are with another mar- 
ketable skill as a result of work in the com- 
mercial course. 

Sally: You fellows missed something there 
though in watching that shorthand. That 
was a pretty good deal mentioned in that 
letter. Are we really going to have a typing 
course next term for noncommercial stu- 
dents — a personal-use typing course? 

Ruth: We certainly are. And won’t that 
be something for students going to college? 
You know you have to pay 10 cents a page 
for theme typing, and most college profs 
demand typed papers. Moral: do your typ- 
ing and bolster up your waning allowance. 
I certainly hope plenty of people will take ad- 
vantage of that course next term. 

Roy: You know, seeing these people work- 
ing so hard here in school makes a fellow 
wonder how they get along after they get 
out of school and actually get into these jobs 
you were talking about. Do you ever find 
out anything about them? 

Sally: We not only know that they’re get- 
ting along very nicely, but we can also prove 
they are — in all kinds of jobs, too. 

Oogie: Right you are, Sally, and, Roy, 
there’s your proof. Maxine Burton grad- 
uated in June of 1947 and she’s now em- 
ployed by Stewart and Foulke, an electrical 
appliance shop. She does general office work, 
but maybe you'd rather hear her version of 
what she does. Her employer graciously 
lent us Maxine for a few minutes. Maxine 
Burton, tell us about your job. 

(Maxine) 

Roy: Well, from what I can see, Maxine is 
having a chance to use all the things she 
learned in the commercial course; and what's 
even better, she seems to enjoy the work she 
is doing. 

Oogie: Then there’s Bob Schimmel. Bob 
graduated in June, 1946, and was employed 
immediately by the Indiana State Bank as 
a messenger. Since then he has been promot- 
ed to teller and takes complete charge of a 
window of his own. But here’s Bob, whose 
employer kindly granted permission for a 
few minutes with us. Bob Schimmel, take it 
away. 

(Bob Schimmel) 

Ruth: Bob has really done O.K., and I'll 
bet he’s happy now that all those long hours 
he spent in working extra bookkeeping prob- 
lems were not in vain. That’s a mighty re- 
sponsible position Bob is holding, and the 
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fact that he has received consistent promo- 
tion proves that his training must have been 
good. 


Oogie: It proves, too, that some of these 
boys at Garfield are passing up a real oppor- 
tunity when they don’t enroll in the com- 
mercial course. Jobs like the one Bob has 
are not to be overlooked, particularly when 
you get into them with only high school 
training. 

Roy: This is really acting out that old pro- 
verb about the proof of the pudding. Any- 
body else? 

Sally: Yes, Barbara Abbott, a graduate in 
the class of 1945, has an interesting job and 
since her busy employers, the staff of Union 
Hospital, were also most co-operative, here’s 
Barbara to tell us about her work. 

(Barbara Abbott) 

Roy: There shouldn’t ever be anything 
monotonous about a job like that, should 
there? 

Ruth: Indeed, there isn’t. And now we 
have one more grad who’s going to tell her 
story about the commercial department. 
She’s using her training in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. She’s going to college in the 
morning and working in the afternoons — 
Virginia Combs, a graduate of June, 1946. 

(Virginia Combs) 

Oogie: Well, that’s a good deal, too. Not 
bad when you can use your high school 
training to help put yourself through college. 


Roy: I’m really impressed with my new 
home, and I can see right now that I’m 
going to enjoy this. But just one thing — 
you told me you'd tell me later about that 
stencil business. 

Ruth: Oh, yes. Shirley has cut a stencil on 
the typewriter by using a special type of 
paper. ‘The type on the typewriter cuts 
through the wax coating on the paper to 
make what is called a stencil. Then the 
eylinder is filled with ink which transfers 
through the cut places on the stencil to make 
impressions on the paper. These copies can 
be run off at a high rate of speed. 


Oogie: I wonder, though, what that mim- 
eographed copy is all about. Do you suppose 
I could see one? 


Ruth: Better than that. We can see them 
and so can everyone else. Mary Jane, do 
you have enough copies run off so that every- 
one in school can have one? 


Mary Jane: (Who is running the Mim- 
eograph): No, I need about twenty-five 
more. 
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Ruth: Go ahead; 
but a few seconds. 

(Mary Jane runs off twenty-five more 
copies on the Mimeograph.) 


Oogie: Oh, I get it; everyone really is go- 
ing to get a copy. 


Ruth: Right you are, again. Will our office 
staff please distribute these copies immedi- 
ately? 

(At this point, all students on the stage 
took the mimeographed copies, distributed 
them in a businesslike fashion through the 
audience, and returned to the stage to re- 
sume their work. The copy distributed 
was a one-page mimeographed bulletin enti- 
tled “Opportunity Knocks,” giving factual 
knowledge concerning enrollment in the de- 
partment, opportunities for employment, 
new courses to be offered, etc. Mimeo- 
scope work around the top and left side of 
the paper showed various types of office 
equipment, making the copy an attractive 
one.) 

(After returning to the stage, the office 
workers continue with their work while the 
program goes on.) 


Roy: Well, I’m glad to be a member of the 
Garfield High School commercial depart- 
ment. 

Oogie: Thanks. We're glad to have you; 
and to the students of Garfield, may we in- 
vite you to join us in the commercial depart- 
ment where, truly, “opportunity knocks.” 

Oogie: (continuing): Your cast of charac- 
ters for this afternoon has been: 


Jack Fallowfield 
Carolyn Hunter 


Dulcia Prose 
Jack Sileock 


twenty-five won’t take 


Roy REMINGTON 

Rutu Roya 

SALLY SMITH 

Oocir UNDERWOOD 
(Curtains draw to close.) 
(Time of program — about 30 minutes.) 


Garfield High School is a small high school 
having an enrollment of approximately 509 
students. Possibly an average of 25 per cent 
of each year’s graduates go to college; the 
others seek employment. 

Just as in business, the success of any ad- 
vertising campaign is measured by results; 
so this program was considered worth the 
expenditure of time and effort. Two large 
classes in personal-use typing resulted, giv- 
ing an opportunity for the department to 
extend its service as well as to put its equip- 
ment to maximum use. A much larger be- 
ginning bookkeeping class than usual, with 
a greater percentage of boys enrolled, was 

(Concluded on page 77) 
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Northeastern Regional Workshop 


The 1948 session of the Northeastern 
Regional Workshop, sponsored by the pri- 
vate business schools of New England and 
New York, was held at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, June 
21-25. Each morning from 9 to 10:30 the 
teachers and managers listened to lectures 
on guidance by Dr. Dwane R. Collins of the 
University of Connecticut. Dr. Collins made 
extensive use of films in his presentations. 
From 10:30 to 12 each morning the teachers 
had their choice of three group meetings: 
namely, accounting, presided over by Fred 
Busby of Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; shorthand, presided over by Mrs. 
Madeline Strony of The Packard School, 
New York City, New York; and English, 
presided over by Edward Martin of Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. At this 
same time each morning the managers 
listened to a talk on curriculum evaluation 
by George Davey of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Luncheons were served for all 
at the university cafeteria. 


In the afternoon from 2 to 3:30 each day 
teachers had their choice of two group meet- 
ings; namely, personality development, 
presided over by Miss Maud Preston Greg- 
son of Boston; and typewriting and trans- 
cription, presided over by Wallace Bowman 
of the South-Western Publishing Company, 
New York. The managers also met from 2 
to 3:30 each afternoon, the topics being 
entrance requirements, with a discussion led 
by Sanford L. Fisher of the Fisher School, 
Boston; classroom standards, led by Harold 
B. Post of Post Junior College of Commerce, 
Waterbury, Connecticut; and veteran place- 
ment, led by J. Edmund Naylor of Hill 
College, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. From 
3:30 to 4:30 each day the teachers had their 
choice of three group meetings; namely, 
psychology, presided over by Peter Aik- 
snoras of Post Junior College of Commerce, 
Waterbury; filing, presided over by Miss N. 
Mae Sawyer, head of the Library Bureau 
Division of Remington Rand of New York 
City; and Thomas Natural shorthand, 
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presided over by Louise Scott of Prentice 
Hall, Inc., of Boston. The managers also 
met from 3:30 to 4:30 each day for dis- 
cussions of recent trends in the private 
school field, permanent records, and veteran 
placement, the discussions being led by 
Clem Boling of South-Western Publishing 
Company, Crawford Treat of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Fred Burdett of Bur- 
dett College, Boston, and Mr. Naylor. The 
workshop listened to an inspirational talk 
by Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Business Schools, 
on the last day of the meeting. 

The period from 4:30 to 6 each day was 
devoted to recreation in the form of swim- 
ming, tennis, and _ pitching horseshoes. 
Dinner was served at the university cafe- 
teria, followed by entertainment and infor- 
mal group discussions. 

The registration fee for each school, re- 
gardless of the number in attendance, was 
$25. 

Mr. Burdett was chairman and Sanford 
Fisher was secretary of the workshop. 


Herbert D. Foote Retires 


On June 11, 1948, Mr. Herbert D. Foote 
of McClatchy Senior High School, Sacra- 
mento, California, retired after an’ uninter- 
rupted teaching career started in 1909. 

Mr. Foote started his teaching career in 
Massey Business College, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Previous to that time he had been a 
shorthand writer and a secretary in New 
England and the Middle West. 

He later taught in the Miller Schools of 
New York City, Mankato Commercial Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minnesota, and in several 
other private schools. His career as a teacher 
in public high schools started in the high 
school at Santa Cruz, California, in 1924. 
From there he went to the high school at 
Fresno, California, and later to Sacramento. 
He is now doing some traveling and visiting 
which he has looked forward to for many 
years, but soon expects to obtain a part- 
time job to keep busy. 
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S.B.E.A. Convention in New Orleans 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion is to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, November 25, 26, and 27, 
1948. The theme of the meeting will be “A 
Dynamic and Functional Business and Eco- 
nomic Education for a Changing World.” 


On Thursday night, November 25, there 
will be a fellowship dinner at the Roosevelt 
Hotel. The speakers for the first general 
session to be held at 9 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing will be: Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
president, Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
head, Department of Business Education, 
New York University, New York; Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, head, Department of 
Business Education, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Mr. Thomas B. Martin, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi, 
will preside at the college and university 
division meeting on Friday afternoon. The 
speakers at this meeting will be Dr. Leslie 
James Buchan, dean, School of Business, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, head, Department 
of Business Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Plans for the sec- 
tional meeting of the junior college division, 
secondary schools division, and the private 
business schools division to be held on Friday 
afternoon are being made. At the banquet 
on Friday night the new officers will be in- 
stalled. Sectional meetings in distributive 
education, bookkeeping and accounting, and 
secretarial science will ,be held on Saturday 
morning. 

Because of the limited number of rooms 
available for the Southern Business Educa- 
tion meeting, it has been necessary to assign 
two people to each room. For that reason 
it is recommended that anyone desiring a 
room for the meeting should secure a con- 
genial roommate and write to Miss Violett 
O’Reilly, 727 Carondelet Street, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, who is in charge of the 
housing for the convention. Miss O'Reilly 
will make the necessary arrangements for 
the rooms. Do not write directly to the 
hotel as the letter would necessarily be 
referred to Miss O’Reilly. 

Membership dues to the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association may be sent to 
Dr. H. M. Norton, treasurer, Department 
of Business Education, University of Louisi- 
ana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


October, 1948 


E.B.T.A. Chairmen Appointed 


The list of committee chairmen to con- 
duct the 1948-49 activities of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association has just been 
announced by Professor James R. Meehan, 
president of the Association and chairman of 
the Business Education Department, Hunter 
College, New York. The following chairmen 
have been appointed: general chairman, 
Harold Baron, chairman, Accounting De- 
partment, Lafayette High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York; program director, Lloyd H. 
Jacobs, state supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey; assistant program 
director, William J. Hamilton, Pierce School 
of Business Administration, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; membership chairman, 
Frances V. Gaynor, P. S. Du Pont High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware; assistant 
membership chairman, Arthur C. Long, 
Boston, Massachusetts; publicity, Joseph 
Gruber, chairman, Accounting Department, 
Central Commercial High School, New 
York, New York; banquet, Solomon C. 
Steinfeld, chairman, Accounting Depart- 
ment, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York; social hostess, Mrs. Edward 
C. Chickering, Jamaica High School, Ja- 
maica, New York. 

a e e 


Mildred Lass Elected President 
Mrs. Mildred M. Lass, 





Central Missouri State 
College, | Warrensburg, 
Missouri, was elected 


president of the Missouri 
Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 
Mrs. Lass received her 
B.S. and A. B. degrees 
from Central Missouri 
State College and her 
Master’s degree in com- 
merce from the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Mrs. Lass has been a 
member of the state 
board of the Missouri Federation of Business 
and Professional Women since 1942. She 
also has served as a committee chairman 
and as second and first vice-president. Mrs. 
Lass is also a member of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, United Business 
Education Association, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and National Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 








Mildred M. Lass 
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15-minute timed writings 


Typewriting Techniques 
and 


Short Cuts 


By 
MacClain 
and 
Dame 





There are thirty-seven lessons in this 
book. Each lesson includes a warm- 
up drill, a 15-minute timed writing, 
and a follow-up exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. 
It provides 15-minute timed writings, 
but each lesson also develops special 
drills and techniques. For schools 
that have been wanting straight copy 
for supplementary purposes, here is 
more than the answer to that need. 
While your students are working on 
straight copy, they will be learning 
something extra. It is a supplement 
that can be used with any textbook. 


The discussions in the timed writings 
cover such topics as proper form, 
proper position, rhythm, concentra- 
tion, layout, short cuts, relaxation, 
and numerous other valuable topics. 


List price, 84 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


‘(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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New Chapters of Phi Theta Pi 


Phi Theta Pi International Commerce 
Fraternity has added ten chapters. Six of 
the chapters are new and four old chapters 
have been reorganized. The following six 
chapters were recently installed: Gamma 
Delta chapter, Browning Commercial 
School, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Gamma 
Epsilon chapter, Parks School of Business, 
Denver, Colorado; Gamma Zeta chapter, 
Iowa City Commercial College, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Gamma Eta chapter, Baltimore Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, Maryland; Gamma Theta 
chapter, Springfield Business College, 
Springfield, Ohio; Gamma Iota chapter, 
Brantley-Draughon College, Fort Worth, 
Texas. The following four chapters were 
reorganized: Psi chapter, Albany Business 
College, Albany, New York; Des Moines 
Alumni chapter; Beta Delta chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Commerce, Davenport, 
Iowa; Beta Lambda chapter, Tampa Busi- 
ness College, Tampa, Florida. 


Missouri State Teachers to Meet 


Miss Grace Mapes of Central High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri, chairman of the 
commercial section of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, recently announced 
that the program for the meeting in Kansas 
City on November 5 will consist of a talk 
and classroom demonstration on typewriting 
and transcription by Irol Whitmore Balsley, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The vice-chairman is Vera Meyer, Hadley 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and the secretary is Fred H. Green, Junior 
College, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Dr. Freeman Completes U. S. Study 


In June, 1948, Dr. M. Herbert Freeman 
completed a special study that he made 
under the auspices of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. This study 
pertained to basic business education. Dr. 
Freeman has returned to his former position 
at New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Plans are being made by Mr. B. Frank 
Kyker of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Business Education Service, to hold a con- 
ference sometime this fall in Washington 
where leaders in the field will meet to discuss 
the study completed by Dr. Freeman. The 
date has not been announced. 
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Columbia Work-Experience Program 


‘The Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
instituting a program of work-experience 
education for business teachers beginning 
September, 1948. 


Each student who enrolls in the course 
will be required to hold an office, store, or 
an industrial job for not less than ten hours 
each week, preferably for a full day. There 
will be a seminar meeting once each week of 
all students enrolled in this program. The 
seminar group will share their experiences, 
indicate what they have learned that may be 
used in classroom teaching, develop stand- 
ards for the teaching of business subjects, 
and in addition, learn how to organize and 
plan work-experience programs for high 
school and college students. Under this 
plan, a student may earn almost all of his 
expenses including tuition while carrying 
work toward his Master’s degree. 

Dr. John L. Rowe, formerly head of the 
Business Education Department at Boston 
University and recently appointed assistant 
professor of education in the Business Edu- 
cation Department at Teachers College, will 
be in charge of the program. 


Tennessee Business Teachers’ Meeting 


The business education section of the East 
Tennessee Education Association will have a 
luncheon meeting in the Club Room of the 
S & W Cafeteria, Knoxville, Tennessee, on 
Friday, October 29, at 12:15 p.m. Following 
the luncheon Mr. Alan Lloyd, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, will speak on the topic, 
“Devices in Teaching of Typewriting.” 
Questions and discussion will follow the 
address. 

At 2:15 p.m. Mrs. Irol Whitmore Balsley, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
will speak on the topic, “Essential Steps in 
Teaching of Transcription.” This address 
will be followed by questions and discussion. 

For luncheon reservations write to George 
A. Wagoner, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Mangan Heads County Teachers 


John J. Mangan, head of the Business 
Department of the high school at St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, has been elected president of 
the Pinellas County Classroom Teachers 
Association. This association consists of 
about 650 teachers. 


October, 1948 


De Brum Appointed at San Francisco State 


Dr. S. Joseph De Brum recently obtained 
his degree of Doctor of Education at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, California, and 
accepted a position in charge of the program 
in business education at San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California. 

Dr. De Brum completed his undergraduate 
training at San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. He studied at various other 
institutions, including University of Pitts- 
burgh and Columbia University, where he 
obtained his Master’s degree. He started 
his teaching career at Sequoia High School, 
Redwood City, California, and has taught 
in a number of colleges. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Department of Business of 
N.E.A. which is now the United Business 
Education Association. During the war he 
served in the United States Army and was 
a lieutenant colonel at the time of being 
released from the Army. He completed 
several important special assignments of an 
educational nature in England, France, and 
Germany. He then was assigned to the 
general staff in Japan. 


o aa e 
1948 Research Award Contest 
Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 


fraternity in business education, announces 
the ninth annual research contest for studies 
completed during the year, 1948. The con- 
test closes January 31, 1949. All graduate 
students in business education who have 
completed either their Master’s or Doctor’s 
theses during the year 1948 are invited to 
enter their studies in the contest. Competi- 
tion is not limited to members. 


To be eligible for consideration, the study 
should be of significance to a large number 
of business teachers and should not have 
been the basis for articles written by the 
contestant that have appeared in journals 
with national distribution. The winning 
study will be published. 

All eligible studies submitted will be evalu- 
ated by a research committee composed of 
Dr. Marion Lamb, West Liberty State Col- 
lege, West Liberty, West Virginia, Dr. John 
Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and Professor C. K. Reiff, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. ) 

Studies should be sent, express prepaid, 
not later than January 31, to the chairman, 
H. G. Enterline, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Edition 








By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 


Special techniques are used to build speed with control. These skills on short 
writings are immediately transferred to sustained writings and production 
problems. 


Throughout the entire book there is constant emphasis on proper stroking, proper 
manipulation of the machine, proper reading of copy, proper posture, proper 
position of the hands and arms, and relaxation. There is also periodic emphasis 
on error analysis, corrective practice, punctuation, capitalization, arrangement, 
and all the other fine details that are essentidl in developing a complete typing 


skill. 


Special techniques make it easy for teachers to handle different abilities in each 
class by working for new goals on individual levels. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Cc 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO oil 

















. 4 PRODUCTION 
CONTROL... 





A Popular Book Because of Popular Features 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is now used in more schools than 
all competing books combined. The popular features of previous 
editions have been retained and improved; new features that have 
already been tried and tested have been added. Nothing old has been 
dropped just because it is old, and nothing new has been added just 
because it is new. New procedures have been introduced only when 
they have been proved to be definitely superior. 








The early lessons have been simplified. The student makes more 

rapid progress. The student starts typing more rapidly on the more 

frequently used words, and he types complete sentences in the second 
lesson. 





The entire book is rich in practical applications, and it is carefully 
planned to build speed and accuracy. An examination of this new 
rt edition will show why it has already been adopted by hundreds of 
=m schools. 

















Mid-Western B. S. A. Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Mid-Western 
Business Schools Association held in Kansas 
City, Missouri, on March 25-27, the follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected: 
president, H. Everett Pope, president, Okla- 
homa School of Business, Tulas, Oklahoma; 
vice-presidents, Bruce F. Gates, president, 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, and E. O 
Fenton, president, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Adela Hale, director, Adela Hale School, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; treasurer, Hugh T. 
Barnes, president, Barnes School of Com- 
merce, Denver, Colorado; honorary presi- 
dent, E. O. Fenton; directors, L. E. Huseby, 
president, Business Institute of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Ray G. Hansen, 
director, National Business Institute, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; I. W. Stevens, president, 
Henager Business College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Walter E. Kamprath, secretary-treas- 
urer, Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; and J. E. Platt, business 


manager, Platt School of Commerce and 
Secretarial Training, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


The next annual convention will be in 
Omaha, April 14-16, 1949. 

Charlotte Hale of the Adela Hale School 
was chosen queen by Francigene Sheridan, 
midwestern editor of Charm Magazine. In 
the picture below, from left to right, are 
Francigene Sheridan; Charlotte Hale, 1948 
queen; Claude Stone, king for a day, presi- 
dent, Hill’s Business University, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; and Howard J. Gramlich, 
Chicago Northwestern Railway a 


Dr. Tidwell Appointed at U. of seat 


At the beginning of the 
fall term Dr. M. Fred 
Tidwell assumed his new 
duties in charge of the 
secretarial training and 
business education pro- 
gram at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. Dr. Tid- 
well is well-known in the 
field of business educa- 
tion, having taught at 
A. and M. (¢ ‘ollege, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 
Norman; and San Jose Mf. Fred Tidwell 
me College, San Jose, 

California. While at A. and M. College he 
was director of the School of Vocational 
Business and while at the University of 
Oklahoma was in charge of business teacher 
training. 

Dr. Tidwell completed part of his ad- 
vanced work at A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, and obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Education from the Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. His 
Doctorate study was on the subject “The 
Psychological Aspects and Conflicting Prac- 
tices in the Methodology of Typewriting.” 

Dr. Tidwell has had varied business ex- 
perience and during the war he was a com- 
mander in the United States Naval Reserve. 
He was a former U. S. novice typewriting 
champion and is an author of several pub- 
lished materials in the field of typewriting. 
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Supply of Business Teachers 


Because so many questions have been 
raised in regard to the supply and the 
demand of business teachers, THe BALANCE 
Sureet in May, 1948, sent a questionnaire to 
358 institutions that train business teachers. 
The following is a summary of the answers 
to the nine questions that were asked: 


1. How many seniors in business education gradu- 
ated from your college last year? (1947) 
(From 134 usable replies) 


Average of 4.99 men per institution 
Average of 8.51 women per institution 


2. How many seniors are (or were) enrolled in busi- 
ness education this year? 


(From 134 usable replies) 
Average of 8.34 men per institution 
Average of 10.51 women per institution 


3. How many graduates of last year actually took 
business teaching positions? 


(From 130 usable replies), 
Average of 2 
Average of 5 


.56 men per institution 
.) women per institution 


+. Ilow many graduates this year intend to accept 
(or have accepted) teaching positions this year? 
(From 135 usable replies) 
Average of 4.45 men per institution 
Average of 6.44 women per institution 
5. What was your first term summer enrollment 
(of teachers in service) last year? (1947) 
(From 91 usable replies) 
Average of 11.35 men per institution 
Average of 22.29 women per institution 


6. What are your estimated prospects for first term 
summer enrollment (teachers in service) this 
year? (1948) (% increase or decrease) 


(From 80 usable replies) 











No. of % Increase or™ 
Schools Decrease in 
Reporting Men Enrollees 
20 Same 
13 +1-5 
7 +10 
4 +11-15 
8 +20 
3 +-25 
5 +50 
2 +100 
1 +120 
No. of % Increase or 
Schools Decrease in 
Reporting Women Enrollees 
31 Same 
8 +1-5 
10 +6-10 
2 +15 
6 + 16-20 
3 +25 
9 +30-40 
6 +50 
3 +651-80 
2 + 200-350 


October, 1948 


7. Considering last year (1947) as 100% in demand 
for graduates of your regular school term, what 
is the estimated demand this year? (increase or 





decrease) 
(From 94 usable replies) 

No. of % Increase or 
Schools Decrease in 
Reporting Men Enrollees" 

2 Ts 30 

23 Same 
3 +5-10 
7 +11-20 
5 +25-30 
2 +40-50 
2 + 75-80 

12 +100-110 
t + 120-125 
3 +150 
t + 200-300 
2 +1000 

No. of % Increase or 
Schools Decrease in 
Reporting Women Enrollees 

1 -10 

32 Same 

11 +10-20 
7 +21-30 
3 +50 

20 +100-125 
5 + 150-160 
$ +200-300 
1 +1000 


8. Give the following information in regard to sala- 
ries of beginning teachers offered last year. 
(1947) 


(From 101 usable replies) 








Men Women 
High $2634.57 $2468.36 
Average 2304.16 2163.37 
Low 2121.52 1932.82 


9. Give the following information in regard to sala- 
ries of beginning teachers offered this year. (1948) 
(From 96 usable replies) 





Men Women 
High $2781.79 $2589.48 
Average 2388.69 2297.51 
Low 2164.45 2095.93 


The number of usable replies varies with each ques- 
tion because several institutions failed to answer certain 
of the questions. 


The following facts are quiet obvious: 


1. There is an increase in the number of persons 
preparing to teach business subjects. 

2. Just alittle more than half of the students enrolled 
in business education have accepted teaching 
positions, Almost half of those trained as busi- 
ness teachers have accepted other positions. 


3. The average number of persons being trained and 
accepting business teaching positions is not 
very large; and from the point of view of the 
demand for teachers, the demand cannot be 
satisfied soon. 


4. Summer term enrollments of business teachers 
show substantial increases. 

. The demand for graduates who are preparing to 
teach is showing a substantial increase in 1948 
as compared with 1947 in most schools. 


aw 
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Alpha lota Convention 


About five hundred members attended the 
sixteenth annual convention of Alpha Iota, 
international honorary business sorority, 
held in the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, July 8 to 11. 

Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, chief of 
the Philippine Mission to the United Nations 
and Philippine representative on the Far 
Eastern Commission, was the principal 
speaker at the opening formal banquet 
Thursday evening. He was introduced by 
Hilda Yen, a public liaison officer for the 
speakers’ section of the United Nations. 

Miss Agnes Johnson of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, was selected as the ideal business girl 
of 1948 by Miss Virginia Mowry, laboratory 
staff associate, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Miss Mowry recommended three steps as a 
formula for success — know what you want 
in business, go after it, and grow with it. 


Highlighting the fashion show luncheon 
in the Grand Ballroom of Hotel Astor was 
the presentation of Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, 
grand president of Alpha Iota, who was 
wearing a Lilly Dache hat, the gift of the 
convention delegates. 

The Alpha Iota motto, “Study to Show 
Thyself Approved,” was used as the theme 
for the business sessions carrying through 
the entire Biblical text II Timothy 2:15. 
“Leadership Training” with emphasis on 
personality, friendship, service, and charac- 
ter was discussed by various members of the 
Sorority. 

Miss Evelyn Turner of Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, was crowned Convention Queen at 
the formal dance Saturday evening. Miss 
Gladys Johnson, grand secretary-treasurer, 
called the roll of 156 chapters in the United 
States and Canada. 








Wisconsin Visitation Day 


A group of approximately one hundred 
neighboring high school commercial §stu- 
dents — June, 1948, graduates, together 
with their teachers and parents, were guests 
of the School of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, on Wed- 
nesday, May 12. A full day’s program 
planned for the visitors included a business 
department visitation, a luncheon prepared 
and served by the girls of the home eco- 
nomics department, and a tour of several of 
the large offices and plants in the city. 

This occasion was the first of its kind to 
be held in Fond du Lac and was well received 
by all who participated. A great deal of 





interest was shown in the Department of 
Business Education and its equipment. 
Brief talks, given by the teaching staff on 
each phase of the work, were followed by a 
discussion period. 

An innovation in the commercial training 
field was the appointment of an advisory 
committee consisting of six members, equally 
divided between employers and employees. 
The prime function of this committee is to 
suggest ways and means by which the local 
school can be of greater service to business 
establishments of the Fond du Lac area. 

The advisory committee and the faculty 
are shown in the picture below. 
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New Indiana Chapter of D.P.E. 


Installation services for Pi chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education, were con- 
ducted on Friday afternoon, July 9, in the 
lounge of the Arts Building, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Dr. 
Elvin S. Eyster, professor of business edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, and national president of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, conducted the services. Dr. Eyster 
brought the members of Theta chapter to 
initiate the new members. 

Neil Daily, head of the Commercial De- 
partment at Central High School, Muncie, 
was elected president. Other officers elected 
are: vice-president, Miss Anna Louise 





Abraham, Royerton, Indiana; treasurer, 
Basil M. Swinford, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege; recording secretary, Lawrence Phillips, 
Royerton; corresponding secretary, Robert 
Colvin, Central High School, Muncie; 
historian, Elizabeth Brushfield, Harvey, 
Illinois; faculty adviser, Dr. Mark Stude- 
baker, head of the Business Education 
Department, Ball State Teachers College. 


Dr. Ralph Noyer, dean, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, spoke at the dinner meeting 
which was held at the Top Hat, west of 
Yorktown. 


The newly initiated members of Pi chapter 
are shown in the picture below. 








Front Row: Helen Logan, Helen Pennington, Ednaferne Jones, Anna Louise Abraham, Elizabeth Brushfield, Maxine 
Allen, Thelma Gruver. 


Middle Row: Byron Smith, R. S. Burkhart, Raymond Rittman, Della Austin, Dale Kellam, Ben Ervin, Donald Mc- 
Kinney, Robert Colvin, M. E. Studebaker, (member of Theta chapter and advisor for Pi chapter). 
Back Row: Carl Humphrey, Lawrence Phillips, B. M. Swinford, Neil Daily, David Jones. 








Opportunity Knocks 


(Continued from page 67) 


another result. Numerous inquiries on the 
part of students were worth-while also. 

We in the commercial departments often 
take for granted the opportunities offered 
through our work and are prone to overlook 
some of the important aspects to draw peo- 
ple into our field. We must keep the guid- 
ance staffs of our local high schools and jun- 
ior high schools more adequately informed 
concerning the current offerings in our de- 
partment, job opportunities, etc. On the 
other hand, we must work diligently in our 
own departments to keep them up to date by 
keeping in constant touch with the “users of 
our products.” 


October, 1948 


Office Inefficiency — Its Causes and Remedies 
(Continued from page 59) 


feel that there is a future in his work. His 
tasks involve skills, abilities, and traits that 
are developed to a high degree only after 
years of practice. Long tenure is the greatest 
contributor to efficiency. More young men 
should be induced to enter the business 
field, not always because such work leads 
them into the higher administrative posi- 
tions, but because office work in itself should 
offer a satisfying career with ample rewards 
for high efficiency and loyalty. The field of 
office work should enjoy the status of a 
dignified, remunerative, and worthy calling 
and should attract the finest type of young 
men and women. 
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In-School Work Experience 


(Continued from page 63) 


just above the amount of the check. Any 
duplicate remaining unstamped is listed as 
an outstanding check. A _ reconciliation 
report in duplicate is typed and one copy is 
sent to the auditor with the monthly report. 
The returned checks are held together until 
seen by the auditor, after which they are 
placed in the permanent file. 

The students are rotated from time to 
time so that any of them could run an office 
with confidence if the work corresponded 
at all with the work of this office. Even if 
it did not their experience and training 
would prove of merit. Time and labor- 
saving methods are constantly stressed. 
There is sufficient activity and variety of 
activity so that time never hangs heavily on 
anyone’s hands. It is not uncommon to 
hear the remarks in this office, “Oh, is that 
the bell for the end of the period?” or, ‘‘Is 
it time to go home?” As graduation day 
arrives to terminate their services in this 
office the wish is often expressed that they 
could continue working here. The employers 
who take them into their organizations are 
also very well pleased. 


The Need for Office-Style Dictation 


(Continued from page 57) 


means of speed development, there is a 
need for timed dictation that presses the 
student to use his maximum skill. In the 
last half minute of timed dictation, an extra 
spurt of speed is especially helpful. 

Sometime during the period in which 
adjustment to the actual job is emphasized, 
give practice in such skills as: (1) taking 
dictation over the telephone (this, for ex- 
ample, involves adjustment to taking dic- 
tation while holding the receiver in the left 
hand), (2) taking dictation directly at the 
typewriter, (3) taking dictation while stand- 
ing, and (4) taking dictation from two or 
more persons both in conversation form and 
with one making corrections in the presenta- 
tion of the other. Do not overdo these minor 
techniques. They can easily be mastered by 
the stenographer who is competent in the 
basic skills. A little experience in the class- 
room, however, will do a lot to overcome 
the strain of doing such a task for the first 
time in the office. Having been successful 
in undertaking such tasks in the classroom 
the stenographer has the confidence of know- 
ing that he can do them on the job. 
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and 75 tests 


WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


book of 75 drilis 


ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


On the first side of each page there is 
a drill, and on the reverse side there is 
a corresponding test. All the funda- 
mental operations are emphasized, and 
there are special applications, such as 
commissions, trade discounts, taxes, 
bank discounts, promissory notes, and 
other similar applications. Standards 
of speed and accuracy are established, 
and the student is encouraged to im- 
prove his scores. Progress charts are 
provided for recording the progress of 
each student. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1948 








Name of Association 


Alabama hetdintien all Business Colleges 
American Association of Commercial Colleges 
American Business Law Association 
American Economic Association. 

American Marketing Association 

American Vocational Association 

Arizona Business Educators Association 
Arizona Education Association 

Arkansas Education Association 
Association of School Business Officials 
Association of University Evening Colleges 
Association of Urban Universities 


Business Education Association of the State of New 
York 


Catholic Business Education Association — Midwest 
Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania 


Colorado Education Association 


Connecticut State Teachers Association 


Delaware State Education Association 


Georgia Education Association - 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 


District No. 3, West 
East 
District No. 4 
District No. 5 
District No. 6 
District No. 7. 
District No. 8 
District No. 9 
District No. 10 


Idaho Education Association - 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
District No. 3 
District No. 6 
District No. 7 


Illinois Education Association 
Divisional Meetings - 
Blackhawk . 

Central. . . 
DuPage Valley 
East Central. 
Eastern. .... 
Illinois Valley 
Lake Shore. 


October, 1948 


Place of Meeting 
Nesta. 

Chicago 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin... 
Phoenix. . 

Phoenix. 

Little Rock 

St. Louis 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New York City. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh. 
Denver 


Bridgeport. .. 
Hartford. .. 


| Wilmington 


Statesboro 
Moultrie. 
Americus 
Cordele . 
LaGrange 
Decatur 
Macon 
Rome 
Waycross 
Gainesville 
Warrenton 
Elberton 


Coeur d'Alene 
Lew ist on 
Boise 

Idaho Falls 
Mackay 


Chicago 


| Rock Island 


Normal 
Glen Ellyn 
Urbana 
Charleston 
LaSalle 
Cicero 


| Evanston. 


Date of Meeting 


October 16 

November 26, 27 
December 28, 29 
December 28-30 
December 27-29 
November 29, December 4 
November 4-6 


November 4-6 


November 11-13 


| October 10-14 





November 8-10 


November 8 


November 12, 13 
November 1 
October 21-23 
October 28, 29 


October 29 
October 29 


October 14, 15 


October 28 
October 26 
October 25 
October 29 
October 15 
November 1 
November 8 
October 20 
October 27 
October 21 
November 4 
November 5 


October 22 
October 21, 22 
October 15 
October 1 


| October 8 


December 28-36 
. 


| October 8 


October 4 
October 18 
October 8 
October 8 
October 8 
October 15 
October 18 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
Mississippi Valley. . Quincy. . ra ein October 8 
Northeastern... . Aurora. . October 15 
Northwestern. . . Rockford. . October 15 
Rock River... , — ; oe October 15 
Southeastern eae 5 aI tsacioe ces October 8 
Southern . Carbondale. October 25 
Western. . Galesburg. . October 8 

Indiana State Teachers Association Indianapolis. . . , October 21, 22 
Northwestern..... Pass ree . October 21, 22 
North Central. South Bend October 21, 22 
Northeastern . | Fort Wayne | October 21, 22 


Southwestern 


| Evansville. October 21, 22 


lowa State Education Association Des Moines November 4-6 








Kansas Business Teachers Association Salina. . | November 5 
| 
Kansas State Teachers Association | Wichita | November 4-6 
Salina..... | November 4-6 
Hays..... | November 4-6 
Pittsburg. . | November 4-6 
| Topeka.... | November 4-6 


Garden City November 4-6 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools 


Lexington. . October 29, 30 


Maine Teachers Association | Portland... October 28, 29 


Maryland State Teachers Association | Baltimore | October 7-9 

Michigan Education Association 
Region No. 
Region No. 
Region No. 
Region No. 
Region No. 6 
Region No. 


Detroit 
| Flint... 
East Lansing 
Grand Rapids 
Detroit. ... 
Battle Creek 


October 22 
October 14, 15 
October 14, 1: 
October 21, 2¢ 
October 7, 8 
October 7, 8 


mo Oo 


Owe 


DS 


Minnesota Business Schools Association St. Paul. . 


November 13 


Minnesota Education Association. St, Paul. . | October 28, 29 


Minnesota Vocational Association Minneapolis | October 28, 29 


Missouri State Teachers Association Kansas City November 3-5 


National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. . 


apo Detroit... | December 27-29 


National Business Teachers Association Detroit... | December 28-30 
| 


National Council for the Social Studies. Chicago, Illinois 


| November 25-27 


il 





National Council of Business Schools | Chicago. . November 24-27 
} 
National Council of Geography Teachers | Chicago. | November 25-27 
Nebraska State Education Association | 
District No. 1 | Lincoln. . October 28, 29 
District No. 2 | Omaha. . | October 28, 29 
District No. 3 | Norfolk. . October 28, 29 
Distr#t No. 4 Hastings . | October 28, 29 
District No. 5 McCook. | October 28, 29 
District No. 6 Scottsbluff October 28, 29 
New England Association of School Superintendents Boston. November 18, 19 
New England Business College Association . | Boston December 8, 4 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association . ' Concord October 21, 22 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Date of Meeting 





New Jersey Business Education Association. 
New Jersey Education Association. . 
New Mexico Education Association. 


New York State Teachers Association — 
Centwal........ 
Central Western 
Eastern...... 
Long Island. . 
North Central. 
South Eastern. 
Southern. 
Western. 








North Carolina Education Association 
Western 
Southeastern. . 
Northeastern . 
Northwestern. . . 
South Piedmont 
North Central 


North Dakota Education Association 
Southwestern. 


Ohio Education Association 
Southwestern. 
Southeastern. . 
Northeastern. . 
Northwestern. . 
Central. . 

Eastern. . 


Oklahoma Education Association — 
Northeast 
Panhandle.... 
East Central 
Northwest. . 
Southwest. . 
Central... 
Northern 
Southeast 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 


Pennsylvania State Education Association — 





Western. . va 
Central-Western 
Northwestern 
Midwestern 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
South Dakota Education Association . 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Southern Business Education Association 





Southern Economic Association 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association | 
Tennessee Education Association — 

Middle. . 

Eastern. 

Western. ye 


Texas State Teachers Association 
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Atlantic City. 
Atlantic City. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


eee 
Rochester . 

Albany..... 
Hempstead . 


Watertown.... 
New York City 


Elmira. . 


Buffalo. 


Asheville. 
Lumberton 
Greenville. 
High Point. 
Charlotte. 
Raleigh 


Grand Forks 


Dickinson, North Dakota 


Columbus. 
Cincinnati. 
Athens..... 
Cleveland 
Toledo. .. 


Dayton. . 


Cambridge . 


Tulsa. . 
Goodwell 
Ada. 

Alva. . 
Mangum. 
Edmond... 
Ponca City 
Durant 


Harrisburg 


Pittsburgh... 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


_ eeree 
New Castle 


Providence 


Aberdeen. . 


Memphis, Tennessee 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
| Atlanta, Georgia 


San Antonio, Texas 


Nashville. . . 
Knoxville..... 
Memphis. . . 


Dallas. .... 





| October 8 

| October 15 
| October 19 
| October 22 


| October 13-15 


| November 25-27 

















































November 13 
November 11-14 


October 26-30 


October 15 
October 21, 22 
October 15 
October 29 
October 1 
October 29 
October 8 
October 22 


October 29 
November 5 


October 20-22 
October 14, 15 


December 27-29 
October 29, 30 
October 28, 29 
October 28, 29 
October 29 
October 29 
October 29 


October 28, 29 
October 8 
October 21, 22 
October 15 
November 11, 12 
October 28, 29 
October 29 
October 21, 22 


December 27 


October 20-22 

October 14, 15 

October 8 

October 28, 29 

November 22-24 
November 29-December 2 
November 25-27 
November 18, 19 

October 29, 30 

October 22 


October 28, 29 
October 14, 15 











Name of Association 









































Tri-State Business Education Association... . 


Utah Education Association. ... 
Vermont Education Association. . 
Virginia Business Education Association 
Virginia Education Association 


Washington Education Association 


West Virginia State Education Association 
Winfield, Kansas, Educational Clinic. .. 


Wisconsin Education Association. . 
Comteal.......... 
Southwestern 
Lake Superior 
Northern. . 

Northwestern 
Western. . . 


Wyoming Education Association (delegate assembly) 
Northeast.......... cae a 
Central. . . 
Southeast . 
Southwest 
Northwest 








Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania .| October 8, 9 
Salt Lake City , October 7-9 
Burlington. . October 7, 8 
Richmond. . October 29 
Richmond October 27-29 
Walla Walla October 7 
Spokane..... October 8 
Richland. . October 11 
Yakima... October 12 
Wenatchee. October 138 
Bellingham October 14 
Tacoma. . October 15 
Seattle. . October 18 
Bremerton October 19 
Chehalis. October 20 
Longview October 21 
Vancouver October 22 
Charleston November 11, 12 
Winfield, Kansas October 7-9 
Milwaukee... November 4-6 
Wausau.... October 8 
Platteville. October 1 
Superior. October 7, 8 
Ashland..... October 7, 8 
Eau Claire. . October 14, 15 
La Crosse. . October 14, 15 
Casper.... October 22, 23 
Sheridan... October 7, 8 
Sheridan. . . October 7, 8 
Laramie... October 8 
Rock Springs October 7, 8 
RO@en...... October 14, 15 































Late in the year 1947 the education com- 
mittee of the Providence chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association sent 
questionnaires to a number of representative 
Rhode Island firms to obtain information to 
be used by the committee in its attempts to 
assist the public school authorities to inter- 
pret the needs of industry, particularly in 
regard to office workers. These question- 
naires contained questions relative to recruit- 
ing, testing, and performance of new em- 
ployees in office positions. Since many of 
the higher-level office positions are filled by 
promotion from within the organization, the 
committee decided to select the lower-level 
office job as a basis for the type of informa- 
tion requested. The selection of the entering- 
level office job also seemed to provide a 
better basis for obtaining information about 
recruiting of recent high school graduates. 
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NOMA Educational Survey 


There were forty-two companies partici- 
pating in the survey. 


After an analysis of the data in the survey, 
the education committee of Providence 
NOMA arrived at the following general con- 
clusions: 

1. There appears to be a greater need for stenog- 


raphers and machine operators than for applicants 
with other skills in office work. 


ee 


. Although about one-third of the companies re- 
ported using a testing program for office workers, 
two-thirds of the companies would be interested 
in using the NOMA tests. 


3. Recent high school graduates seem to match older 
employees with regard to accuracy, speed, attend- 
ance, and punctuality, but a greater percentage of 
such graduates seem to lack initiative and interest 
in their work. 


‘4. About three-fourths of the companies co-operat- 
ing in the survey seem to feel that training 0 
school is desirable for specialized machine jobs. 
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Already adopted in Kansas, Oregon, 

Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, New 

Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and 
Georgia. 





Pomeroy 


and 


Fisk’s 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


Motivation is easy when you use APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. You can 
teach more law in less time, because it is written in a nontechnical 
language that is interesting to students. It is filled with examples and 


illustrations that speed up the learning and hold the attention of stu- 
dents. 








The book has a strong popular appeal because of its emphasis on every- 
day situations. It includes a treatment of contracts, the relations be- 
tween buyer and seller, negotiable instruments, insurance, consumer 
protection, labor laws, fair trade laws; and many other modern topics. 


Each lesson starts with a series of questions and an introductory pro- 
vocative case. At the end of each lesson there is a list of points sum- 


marizing the chapter, together with hypothetical case problems and 
actual case problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





+ ye Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Tedesco Is Supervisor 


Patrick E. Tedesco, 
commercial teacher and 
former coach of wrestling 
of the high school at 
Lodi, New Jersey, was 
recently appointed  su- 
pervisor of instruction. 

Mr. ‘Tedesco has 
taught at Lodi for ten 
years. He is a graduate 
of Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, and 
obtained his M.A. degree 
from Montclair State 
Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 











P. E. Tedesco 


New Chicago Area Officers 


Mr. Robert T. Stickler, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois, was elected 
president of the Chicago Area Business Edu- 
cation Association. Other officers elected 
are: vice-president, Dr. Russell Cansler, 
School of Business Administration, North- 
western University, Evanston; treasurer, 
Helen Rinehart, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka; secretary, Bernice Hart- 
mann, Oak Park Township High School, 
Oak Park. 

The first meeting of the association will 
be a luncheon to be held on September 25 in 
the English Room of Marshal]. Field and 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Van Buskirk, 
executive secretary of the Illinois Dairy 
Products Association, Incorporated, will 
speak on “Building a Sound America.” 

All teachers active in the field of business 
education are invited to attend this meeting 
held on the fourth Saturday of each month. 


Frank March of Drake Is Honored 


Mr. Frank March, vice-president of Drake 
Business Schools, New York City, was 
recently honored as an outstanding citizen 
by the Pilgrim Interfaith Forum. In the 
July issue of that publication the following 
salute to Mr. March was published: 

Pilgrim Interfaith Forum salutes Mr. Frank March, 
vice-president of Drake Business Schools. 

Few men equal, none excel, Frank March in his 
enthusiastic endeavor as a public-spirited citizen to 
enrich the community life of all Bronxites regardless 
of race, creed, or color. 

Pilgrim Interfaith Forum speaks for his legion of 
loyal friends when we salute Frank March and his 
associates and wish for them success and happiness in 
their lives and work. 
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ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


By Ray Wall Fisher 

















A textbook-workbook 


This book of thirty-two pages covers 
twenty-three rules of alphabetic in- 
dexing with a final test. The rules are 
presented with examples, explana- 
tions, and applications. These are 
followed by exercises which are to 
be torn out and submitted to the 
teacher. 


All the basic principles of indexing 
are covered adequately. - This book 
can be used to advantage as a sup- 
plement in many courses or for a 
short intensive course for all busi- 
ness students. 


List price, 32 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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N.B.T.A. Convention Notes 








From left to right: Albert C. Fries, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; Jay R. Gates, Dyke & Spencerian Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio; Ray G. Price, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
L. H. Diekroeger, Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri; Robert Finch, Board of Education Cincin- 
—<, —_ Jay Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware; E. W. Alexander, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Dr. Irene Place, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, who is chairman of 
the education committee of the Detroit 
NOMA chapter, has announced that the 
local chapter will conduct a tour of Detroit 
business firms during the convention. A 
committee has been appointed to select 
fifteen to twenty business firms in Detroit 
which business teachers may visit. 

Each of the various business firms will be 
asked to feature some business department 
or installation, such as accounting, personnel, 
bookkeeping, machines, centralized files, 
centralized stenographic service, or just 
general but modern layout of equipment. 
Representatives of NOMA will be at the 
headquarter’s hotel and will sign up teachers 
for the various trips. A maximum number 
of teachers will be registered for each visita- 
tion. 

The office visitation trips are scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon, December 28, 1948, 
between the hours of 1:30 p.m. and 3:30 P.M., 
the first day of the convention. The first 
general assembly of the convention will be 
held on Tuesday evening, December 28, 
1948, at 8 o’clock in the Ball Room of the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel. 

As part of the second general assembly 
program on Thursday morning, December 
30, the local NOMA chapter will present a 
demonstration on “How the Student Gets 
an Office Job.” James R. Taylor, School 
of Business Administration, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, will preside at 


October, 1948 


this demonstration. This will be a demon- 
stration of techniques of interviewing and 
selecting office applicants as practiced by 
actual representatives of Detroit offices. A 
critics’ jury composed of three representa- 
tives from business and three from business 
education will evaluate the demonstration. 

The executive committee of the National 
Business Teachers Association, including the 
treasurer, planning the 1948 convention 
which will be held at the -Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, December 27 to 30, inclusive, are 
shown above. 


Audio-Visual Education Week 


National Audio-Visual Education Week 
will be celebrated during the last week of 
October, 1948, under the auspices of the 
Department of Secondary Teachers of the 
National Education Association. Featuring 
the activities will be the inauguration of 
audio-visual demonstration centers in fifty 
states and territories. 


Schools and colleges throughout the coun- 
try, as well as churches, community organi- 
zations, business and industrial establish- 
ments, and all groups interested in the de- 
velopment of audio-visual methods of teach- 
ing are invited to participate in special 
activities from October 25 to October 30, 
1948. 


The project is under the supervision of 
Dr. William Lewin, 172 Renner Avenue, 
Newark 8, New Jersey. 








New Business Education League 


A National Business Education League 
was organized on July 24 at a one-day con- 
ference of business teachers and administra- 
tors in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
objective of the new organization is to work 
on problems pertaining especially to minority 
groups, with the present emphasis on specific 
situations affecting Negroes in business and 
business education. 

In addressing themselves to this particular 
area, the organizers believe that they are 
giving attention to one of the current needs 
of American democracy; namely, that of 
integrating minority peoples more effectively 
into the over-all activities of American eco- 
nomic life. Memberships are open to inter- 
ested persons and groups. 

The fifty-three initial organizers of the 
new association are representative of private 
business schools, public secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities in eighteen differ- 
ent states. Their program adopted at the 
Atlantic City meeting is to: 

1. Activate clearance of guidance and placement 

information for student and teacher personnel. 


2. Disseminate significant news about business edy- 
cation and related business activities among 
minority peoples. 


$. Further public relations for the improvement of 
business education facilities, training opportuni- 
ties, and standards. 


4. Stimulate expansion of supervisory, administra- 
tive, government, and research services. 


The officers of the National Business Edu- 
cation League are: president, Dr. Irene C. 
Hypps, head, Business Education, Divisions 
10-13, Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia; vice-president, H. Naylor Fitz- 
hugh, associate professor, Department of 
Commerce and Finance, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, S. G. Madden, 
business teacher, Armstrong High School, 
Richmond, Virginia; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. O. P. Williams, head, Business 
Education Department, Fort Valley State 
College, Fort Valley, Georgia; recording 
secretary, Mrs. R. Louise Grooms, president, 
Detroit Institute of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan; editor-in-chief, Dr. V. V. Oak, 
dean, Alcorn A. and M. College, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 








Practice Set Evaluation 
(Prepared by Edwin A. Swanson, San Jose State College, San Jose, California) 





ACCOUNTING PRACTICE SET EVALUATION AND RECORD SHEET 




















Neatness and Care 





Correctness—Figures 





Correctness—Accounting Procedures 





Ruling and Closing 





Footings and Balances 





Demonstrated Knowledge of Account- 
ing—in the finished set itself 





Demonstrated Knowledge of Account- 
ing—while doing the set (based on 
observation of student work in class) 








Evaluation Mark (after considering all 
factors listed above) 





Name a es 

Address en Hour — — 

Date Received = Ink or Pencil ——___ — 
“17 TATION BAC ; ; Above ; Below | Unsatis- 
EVALUATION FACTORS Superior Average Average ievmnae factory 











Comments or Descriptive Notations 
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A Dramatic, 
Visual 
Answer 
to the 
Basic 
Business 


Question 











What Is a Contract? 


This new Coronet Film, produced in collaboration with Dwight A. Pomeroy, Professor 
of Law, University of Utah, presents the principles of contracts through a simple, 
effective story. When two youngsters take summer jobs with Mr. Bailey they decide 
that they will buy with their potential earnings the things they have always wanted, 
only to find that they are jobless and debtors in the middle of the summer. But with 
the application of the principles of contracts their problems are happily solved. 
Through this story your students will have a splendid opportunity to study the ele- 
ments of mutual assent, competent parties, legal bargain, and consideration in both 
oral and written contracts. This outstanding 16-mm. subject is one reel in length and 
available in full color for $90 and in black and white for just $45. 


For a complete catalog or further infor- 
mation on purchase, lease-purchase, 
preview, or rental sources, 


write to: 


CORONET Films 


Coronet Building; 


Chicago 1, 
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CORONET'S BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS 
FILM LIBRARY ALSO INCLUDES: 


What Is Business? Installment Buying 
Capitalism Work of the Stock Ex- 
What Is Money? change 


Fred Meets a Bank acd to Type . 
Banks and Credit Building Typing Skill 
Your Thrift Habits The Secretary Takes Dic- 


tation 
Sharing Economic 


Risks The Secretary Transcribes 
Consumer Protec- The Secretary's Day 
tion Bookkeeping and You 
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Ready to Type. This 1-reel, 16-mm. sound film, 
which may be shown in approximately 11 minutes, was 
released by Coronet Instructional Films in December, 


1947. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses in 
commercial education at the University of Pittsburgh, 
is the collaborator. 


Summary. “Ready to Type” shows the specific 
steps in the pupil’s preparation for typing. These 
steps are: (1) getting work materials ready by placing 
them in the most convenient positions; (2) making the 
necessary machine adjustments; (3) getting oneself 
ready. The last step involves both mental and physical 
control. 

The story centers around two students, Jane and 
George. Jane, who has missed a number of lessons 
because of illness, is staying after school for extra 
practice. Her teacher has suggested that she observe 
George, one of the best typists in the class, as he goes 
through the steps of getting ready to type. These 
steps are shown twice, first in detail by George and sec- 
ond by Jane. 


Recommended Use. ‘This film may be used in a 
beginning typing class on any level — high school, 
college, or adult. If the companion film, “Building 
Typing Skill,” is shown to the same students, “‘ Ready 
to Type” should be used first. 


Sale and Rental. ‘‘Ready to Type,” which sells for 
a net price of $45 for a black and white print and $90 
for a color print, may be purchased from Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. For rental use, contact your nearest 
Coronet rental library. 


Think Before You Write. (Released in 1946.) 
This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires thirty- 
three and one-third revolutions a minute and may be 
shown in fifteen minutes. It is No. 4 of a series of six 
filmstrips on ‘‘Frailey’s Letter Clinic,” distributed by 
the Dartnell Corporation. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes the importance 
of having a plan for the letter to be written. The fol- 
lowing steps in planning a letter are demonstrated: (1) 
know your purpose, (2) get all the facts, (3) visualize 
your reader,(4) decide what to say—look for soft spots, 
(5) decide on the sequence of what you say. 

“Meeting Guide” is the title.of the manual that ac- 
companies the six filmstrips. The manual contains 
helpful suggestions for the use of each of the six film- 
strips and outlines the procedure to be used in present- 
ing each filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. College classes in business corre- 
spondence, business administration, and secretarial 
science would find this visual aid interesting and help- 
ful. 

Sale. The complete series of six filmstrips may be 
purchased from the Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood 
and Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling 
price for the complete series is $150. The filmstrips are 
not sold separately. 


Filmstrip Lectures. (Released in 1947 and 1948.) 
A filmstrip lecture is a silent filmstrip with a prepared 
talk to accompany it. The lecture is to be read while 
pictures are projected on the screen. The filmstrip may 
be shown onany 35-mm. filmstrip projector. The House- 
hold Finance Corporation sponsors the five filmstrip 
lectures. 


Summary. The filmstrip lectures deal with the prob- 
lems of modern money management for the family. 
A brief description of each filmstrip is given below. 

“Managing the Family Income”’ consists of 86 frames 
and shows how one family works out a simple method 
of budgeting based on individual needs rather than on 
percentages. 

“George Clark’s Cartoons on Money Management” 
consists of 17 frames and treats the problems of money 
management for the family. 

“Mrs. Consumer Considers Credit” consists of 105 
frames that emphasize the proper use of credit, and warn 
the consumer of the danger of using credit unwisely. 

“Buy Words” consists of 81 frames that dramatize 
the principles to follow in order to become a skillful 
shopper. 

“What Shall I Wear?” uses 70 frames to explain 
how to plan a wardrobe that will meet the needs of each 
member of the family. 

A prepared lecture and suggestions for using the 
filmstrip are included with each filmstrip lecture. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip lectures are suitable 
for high school classes in consumer economic problems, 
home economics, and general business. Adult groups 
and high school clubs may find the filmstrip lectures 
interesting as well as educational. 


Sale and Rental. The filmstrip lectures may be pur- 
chased from Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
selling price for each filmstrip lecture is $2.00 (except 
“George Clark’s Cartoons” which is only $1.00). Free 
rental except for the cost of returning the filmstrip. 


Jontrolling Accounts — Introduction. (Re- 
leased in 1948.) This is a 35-mm, single-frame, silent 
filmstrip produced by Clifford Ettinger. It consists of 
102 frames. 


Summary. The first part of the filmstrip explains and 
illustrates the disadvantages of using only one ledger. 
The general ledger, accounts receivable ledger, and 
accounts payable ledger are used to explain and illus- 
trate the system of controlling accounts. The detailed 
steps by which the subsidiary ledgers and controlling 
accounts are set up are shown. After each principle of 
the controlling account is explained, problems are 
presented for the students to solve. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school bookkeeping classes. 


Sale. ‘“‘Controlling Accounts — Introduction” may 
be purchased from Business Education Visual Aids, 
104 West 61st Street, New York 23, New York. The 
selling price is $5.00. 
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What Is Money? Coronet Instructional Films re- 
leased this 1-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture in 1947. 
It may be shown in approximately 11 minutes. The 
collaborator is Mr. Paul L. Salsgiver, director of the 
School of Business of Simmons College. 

Summary. By following the travels of a five-dollar 
pill, this film explains the nature and purpose of money 
and its functions as a medium of exchange, a standard 
of value, a standard for future payments, and a store- 
house of value. Also included are the qualities that a 
meta! must possess if it is to perform these functions 
satisfactorily. 

Recommended Use. This film should be of value in 
any course, such as general business or economics, in 
which junior or senior high school pupils study a unit 
on money for the first time. 

Sale and Rental. “‘What Is Money?” is available in 
either a color or a black and white print. The color 
print sells for $90; the black and white print for $45. 
The film may be purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
For rental use contact your nearest rental library. 


Telephone Courtesy. (Released in 1946.) This 
is a two-reel, 35-mm. sound film produced by the 
Wilding Production for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. It may be shown in approxi- 
mately 22 minutes 


Summary. This film tells the story of how Mr. Bur- 
ton, a typical businessman, runs into difficulties one 
day when he tries to telephone his office. As a result 
of this experience, Mr. Burton starts thinking about 
the telephone habits of his organization, and he dis- 
covers that a number of things should be improved. 
His first step is to consult a representative of the 
telephone company to get some helpful suggestions. 
Mr. Burton then calls his employees together and puts 
on a telephone show to point out some obvious poor 
telephone habits and to illustrate and underscore the 
value of good telephone manners. 


Recommended Use. Classes in business principles and 
management, office practice, general business, and 
advanced shorthand would learn the importance of the 
telephone in any business. Classes in introduction to 
business on the college level would see the importance 
of the telephone in getting new business for the firm. 


Rental. “‘Telephone Courtesy” may be secured from 
the nearest office of your local Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. There is no rental charge; however, there may 
be a charge for transportation. 


Federal Taxation. (Released in 1947.) This is a 
one-reel, 16-mm. sound film available in color or black 
and white. It may be shown in 11 minutes. 

Summary. The film explains our Federal system of 
taxation. A pie chart is used to explain the various 
types of Federal taxes, such as personal and corporation 
income taxes, excise taxes, and taxes on luxuries and 
special services. The need for taxation, ways of deter- 
mining the extent of taxation, and how tax dollars 
contribute to well-being are emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in economics, 
bookkeeping, consumer education, and civics would 
benefit from the simple presentation of our Federal tax 
system. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Federal Taxation” may be pur- 
chased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price of the film in black and white is $45, and $90 in 
color. For rental use contact your regular film library 
or state university extension division. 
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The Accounting Cycle—Direct Ledger 
Entry—Routine Each Month. (Released in 
1947.) This is one of a series of seven 35-mm., single- 
frame, silent filmstrips produced by Clifford Ettinger. 
It consists of sixty-eight frames, fifty-one of which 
are pictures. 

Summary. The content of the filmstrip is outlined 
on an index frame which is included in the filmstrip. 
The topics as listed on the index frame are as follows: 
(1) “Introduction,” (2) “Accounting Information 
Wanted,” (8) “Aim of Filmstrip,” (4) “Steps in the 
Accounting Cycle,” (5) “‘ Analyzing the Trial Balance,” 
(6) “Statement of Profit and Loss,” (7) “Balance 
Sheet,” (8) “Summary and Final Monthly Steps.” 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip is designed for 
use in elementary bookkeeping classes. 


Sale and Rental. “The Accounting Cycle—Direct 
Ledger Entry—Routine Each Month” may be pur- 
chased or rented from Business Education Visual 
Aids, 104 West 61 Street, New York 23, New York. 
The selling price is $5.00. The filmstrip may be rented 
for 50 cents a week, or it will be sent free for preview 
with a view to purchase. 


Chart of Business Letter Forms. This chart is 
one of a series of five in business education produced by 
the George F. Cram Company, Inc. The other four 
charts are work sheet, financial statements, business 
forms, and vertical filing. The charts are mounted on 
map muslin; the size of each chart is 40 X 52 inches. 
Markings on the chart can be removed without harming 
the chart’s surface. 


Summary. The chart illustrates the four following 
forms of business letters: indented, modified block, 
block, and inverted. 

Recommended Use. The chart is suitable for high 
school classes in typing, secretarial practice, and busi- 
ness correspondence. 

Sale. The chart of business letter forms may be 
purchased from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 
730 East Washington Street, S.W., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The selling price of the chart, mounted on a 
straight roll back rod and with a dust-proof cover, is 
$8.60. The complete set of five charts on a straight 
roll mounting sells for $45.50. 


What Is Business? Mr. Paul L. Salsgiver, direc- 
tor of the School of Business of Simmons College, is the 
collaborator for this 1948 Coronet instructional film. 
It is a 1-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture that may be 
shown in approximately 11 minutes. 


Summary. This film attempts to answer the question 


“What is business?” by showing the contribution that 


business makes to modern living. More specifically, 
it shows how business has set the stage for the scene of 
the Harrison family at the breakfast table. 

The many types of business activities are divided 
into three groups — production, distribution, and serv- 
ice. The production activities portrayed include farm- 
ing, lumbering, fishing, mining, and manufacturing. 
The distribution activities include wholesaling and 
retailing. The service activities include communica- 
tion, transportation, and banking. 


Recommended Use. “What Is Business?” can be 
shown to best advantage at the beginning of the pupil's 
first business course in junior or senior high school. 


Sale and Rental. “‘What Is Business?” may be pur- 
chased from Cornet Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. A black and white 
print sells for $45; a color print, $90. For rental use 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 
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Employment Service Review. 


May, 1948. A 
10-page, printed, paper-bound booklet. Volume 15, 
No. 5, published by the U. S. Employment Service and 
the U. S. Department of Labor in affiliation with the 
U. S. state employment services. It deals with the 
problem of youth entering the labor market. The 
following topics are discussed: “‘The Bridge from School 
to Work,” ““Why a Community Program for Youth 
Needs the Employment Service,” “Facts for Youth 
About the Labor Market,” “School Counselors Learn 
at First Hand Industry’s Requirements for Beginning 
Workers,” “What Good Labor Standards Mean to the 
Young Worker and the Community,” “Heading Off 
Youth’s Employment Problems,” “Employment Serv- 
ice —- Public School Co-operation,” “Ohio ES Aids 
School Guidance Problems,” “Labor Market Infor- 
mation for Schools,” “‘ Vocational Trainees Graduate to 
Jobs,” “Alabama Helps Its College Graduates Find 
Jobs,” “Counseling Needs of Rural Youth,” “ Young 
Workers in Rural Communities,” “Part-Time Jobs 
for In-School Youth,” “If Youth is to be Served,” 
“Employment for Youth,” “A Community-Centered 
Guidance Program,” “The Louisville Citizens Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment,” “Co-operation and 
Counseling Promote Placement.” Price 15 cents with 
a 25 per cent discount on quantities of 100 or more. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 1948. A 345- 
page, printed, paper-bound catalogue compiled and 
edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer and John W: Diffor 
with Dr. John Guy Fowlkes as educational consultant. 
It contains 1,632 titles of motion picture films and 
242 titles of slide films or filmstrips. The subjects 
listed are as follows: applied arts, fine arts, health edu- 
cation, science, and social studies. Each listing includes 
the type and size of film or filmslides, number of reels, 
running time, date of release, terms and conditions of 
loan, and names and addresses of agencies. Price $5. 
Order from Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 


1000 and One. 1948. A 160-page, paper-bound, 
printed catalogue listing 6,610 films under 176 subject 
headings. It is arranged in four major divisions: classi- 
fied subject index, classified film listings, alphabetical 
index to films, and index to producers and distributors. 
Price $1. Order from The Educational Screen, 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











Survey of Office Duties and Employer 
Recommendations for Improved High School 
Training. 1947. A 5l-page, paper-bound, mimeo- 
graphed booklet edited by Frank F. Sanders. The sur- 
vey was made by the Commercial Education Stud 
Committee, Division of Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, with the co- operation of the Pittsburgh 
chapter of the National Office Management Association. 
The objectives of the survey were as follows: (1) to 
obtain a list of duties performed in each job classifica- 
tion; (2) to determine the relative importance of such 
duties as measured by weighted frequency; (3) to dis- 
cover the pattern of duties in each job classification; 
(4) to obtain recommendations from employers for 
additional school training needed to improve office 
work; (5) to group job classifications to indicate possible 
areas of training; (6) to make recommendations for the 
use of these data in planning the business education 
program. The data collected by questionnaires sent to 
112 business firms are tabulated in table form. The 
survey shows that in the average office the use of the 
telephone ranks first in frequency and the use of the 
filing system second. It also shows that the most 
frequent complaint of employers is the lack of the sense 
of responsibility on the part of beginning employees and 
the second most frequent complaint is the employee's 
lack of accuracy. For further information write F. F. 
Sanders, supervisor of commercial education, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania. 


Merchandising Facts. 1948. New and revised 
editions of merchandise facts. A series of printed, 
aper-bound booklets distributed by the Research 
ureau for Retail Training of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Manuals have been prepared on women’s 
sweaters, skirts and blouses, women’s hosiery, and men’s 
furnishings. Revisions include women’s handkerchiefs, 
glassware, china and earthenware, negligees and house- 
coats. These manuals have been designed to give sales 
personnel and consumers the basic facts about mer- 
chandising and are specifically aimed toward the sales- 
training programs of department stores and speciality 
shops. The facts for these manuals were compiled by 
consulting department store buyers, clerks, customers, 
and manufacturers. Price 25 cents each booklet. Mini- 
mum order four copies. A 10 per cent discount is allowed 
on orders for 100 or more. Order from Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 18, Pennsylvania. 


Tri-State Meeting in Pittsburgh, October 8-9 


Paul J. Angelo of Etna High School, Etna, 
Pennsylvania, has announced the main 
speakers for the program of the Tri-State 
Business Teachers Association which will 
be held in the Roosevelt Hotel. The theme 
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will be “Application of Research in Business 
Subjects.” The main speakers will be Clyde 
Blanchard, William Logan, and J. Marshall 
Hanna. Miss Stella Willens will give a typ- 
ing demonstration. 
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: FIFTH EDITION e e CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 

’s 

: GENERAL BUSINESS develops an understanding of business environment, 
business services, business functions, and business procedures. Since business 

, is probably the most important social and economic force in our lives, this course 

1, has a particularly important place in the program of every student. 

‘h ; 

, In this course the student will get some important consumer training. He also 

" gets some applied training in arithmetic through the problems with each lesson. 

e- Besides these problems there are projects, questions, and vocabulary studies. 

es 

a GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course 

: in business and for a general course in business for 

rs all students. There are very few secondhand copies 

ed of this book available because parents and students 

u 

“ like to keep their books. The book is popular and the 


course is popular. A course in which GENERAL 
BUSINESS is used has immediate value as well as a 
future value. 


i | South-Western Publishing Co. 





i] (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 

p- Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Technical Point 


Professor: ‘How old now would be a person born in 
1894?” 
Student: “Man or woman?” 


* ~ * 
Thoughtful 


An Irishman carrying a large sack of potatoes along 
a lonely road was overtaken by a man driving a team 
hitched to a wagon. 

The driver offered Pat a lift, which he gladly accepted, 
but still kept the sack of potatoes on his back. The 
driver told Slee to put them down in the wagon. 

“Sure,” Pat replied, “I’m thankful for the lift ye 
give me, but I don’t want ye to be burdened with the 


taters as well.” 
eee 


A Lesson in Thrift 
“*Is old Angus a typical Scotchman?” 


“Is he? He’s even saved his toys for his second 
childhood.” 
eee 
Surprise! 


A drunk was leaning against a building. A cop 
growled, “‘Move on, move on, move on. What do you 
think you’re doing — holding up the building?” 

The drunk staggered away and the building fell 


down on the cop. 
e ¢e 


The Last Straw 


Orator: ‘And now, ladies and gentlemen, I should 
like to tax your memory.” 

Voice from the audience: 
come to that?” 


“Good heavens, has it 
e © e 


A Slip of the Lip 


A wedding limousine rolled up Fifth Avenue a few 
weeks ago with a large placard tied to the rear bumper. 
It read: ‘Careless talk caused this.” 

eee 


No Doubt 


A small-town newspaper published the following 
advertisement: 


‘*For Sale: Baker’s business; good trade; large oven; 


present owner been in it for seven years; good reasons 


for leaving.” . 
ee 


And Quick! 


Physician (to his patient): “I’m sorry, but it would 
be wrong for me to hide the truth from you any longer. 
You are a very sick man. Yes, very sick. Is there any- 
one you would like to see?” 

Patient (nodding feebly): “ Y-e-s.” 

Physician: “ Who?” 

Patient (in a scarcely audible whisper): “Another 
doctor.” 
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Not in the Receipe 


Customer: “‘ Waiter, there’s a needle in my soup.” 
Waiter: “Typographical error, Madam. It should be 


a noodle.” 
* 7. 7 


He Needs a Fire Plug 
The minister was baptizing a baby. ‘“‘ Name, please,” 
he said to the father. 
**It’s Reginald Cholmondeley Montmorency Chilling- 
worth Athelstane Burpingham III.” 
The minister turned to his assistant. “More water, 


please,” he said. 
ee ee 


There’s a Word for It 


Teacher: “Who can tell me what the former ruler of 
Russia was called?” 

Class (in unison): “Czar.” 

Teacher: “Correct. And what was his wife called?” 

Class: ‘*Czarina.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Correct. And what were the Czar’s chil- 
dren called?” 

A pause and then a timid voice piped up: “Czar- 
dines.” 

eee 


He’s Out! 
““What was your last job?” 
“Diamond cutter.” 


“In the jewelry business, huh?” 
“No, I trimmed the lawn at the ball park.” 


. * m 
Ne’er the Twain Shall Meet 


Kast: “‘You’ve got a homely face.” 
West: ‘‘ Where I come from that meant fight.”’ 
East: “Yeh?” 
West: “‘Yeh, that’s why I moved.” 
e ee 
Posted 
Boss: “Son, do you know the motto of this firm?” 
New Office Boy: “Sure, it’s ‘push.’ ” 
Boss: “‘Where’d you ever get that idea?” 
New Office Boy: “‘I saw it on the door as I came in.” 


Limit of Endurance 


Matron (to maid who has just given notice): 
““Haven’t we always treated you as one of the family?” 

Maid: “Yes, ma’am, you have and I can’t stand it 
any longer.” 

e ee 
Correct! 

Teacher: “Earl, did you whisper today?” 

Earl: “ Yes, ma’am, wunst.” 

Teacher: “Pat, should he have said wunst?” 

Pat: “No, ma’am, he should have said twict.”’ 
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Applied Economics 


Third Edition — By J. H. Dodd 
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The basic principles of economics are applied to everyday experiences as they 
affect the individual, business, and society in general. APPLIED ECONOMICS 
covers all the traditional topics and principles, but the feature that makes this 
book distinctive from all other economics books is the way in which the subject 
matter is presented. The author avoids a theoretical treatment by starting each 
topic with an example that shows economics in action. 
Each principle is then developed in a step-by-step pro- 
cedure with examples and illustrations but without requir- 
ing the student to memorize meaningless rules. 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is strictly an American textbook 
with the American viewpoint; but in one fine chapter the 
author compares capitalism, socialism, communism, and 
facism. All other controversial issues are presented in an 
unbiased manner so that the student gets both sides of 
every problem. 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is available with an optional work- 
book and an optional set of achievement tests. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced business college man with selling ability, 
about twenty-five to forty-five years old, to lease with 
me one of the old established business colleges in 
Houston, Texas. Address, No. 41. 





Teacher of secretarial subjects for registered private 
business school in western New York. Send full details 


og recent photograph. Permanent position. Address, 
No. 51. 


WANTED TO BUY 


A well-established two- or three-teacher school in 
Northern, Central, or Western states. Give full informa- 
tion. Might consider managership of a business college. 
Please air mail replies. Address, George Benson, Box 145, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Long-established school in metropolitan section of 
New Jersey with successful record. Population of 200.000 
to draw from. Owner wishes to retire. Reasonably 
priced. Address, No. 42. 





One of Virginia's most modern and best equipped 
business colleges for sale. Located on Atlantic seaboard 
in thriving industrial city. Latest equipment and 
splendid faculty available. School located in modern, 
oil-heated, brick building. Long lease. Owner retiring 
agg oe business. A real bargain. Terms. Address, 

©. 43. 





Good school, located in Southwest. Excellent equip- 
ment. Approved for veterans, approximately 170 stud- 
ents. Located in city of about 100,000. Excellent terri- 
tory. Owner retiring. Bargain. Address, No. 44. 





Secretarial school, established fifteen years. Approved 
for veterans training. Fine equipment. Reasonably 
priced for cash. New owner will receive substantial pay 
from first day of ownership. Located in northwestern 
Ohio. Ideal for husband and wife or two women. Owner 
has other interests. Address, No. 45. 





Two-teacher school founded in 1915. Located in 
Missouri. Only business school in city of 30,000. Closest 
competition 35 miles. Will sell for value of equipment 
inventory. Address, No. 46 





Three- or four-teacher shorthand and typewriting 
college in East. Established 1928. Ideal for intelligent 
young couple who wish to be their own bosses. Present 
management wishes to retire. Address, No. 47. 





Business college for sale in a growing town. Capacity 
200 students. Excellent location. nable terms. 
Must sell because of iliness. Address, No. 50. 
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Small school in Southern city of over 100,000. May 
be bought by investment of about $500 and balance may 
be paid out of profits from operation. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for young teacher desiring a school of his own, 
Address, No. 48. 


An old school in the Middle West for quick sale at a 
bargain. Has high standing in business and educational 
circles. In brand new quarters in a rapidly growing city 
where education is glorified. Excellent opportunity for a 
wide-awake, sincere school man to make some money. 
Address, No. 52. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman executive desires psition as manager of 
progressive business college. las had wide experience 
and successful record in business world and business 
school and college fields. Pleasing personality. Com- 
manding appearance. Excellent health. Aggressive. 
Ambitious. Capable of developing a school. Will con- 
sider eventual financial interest in or purchase of the 
right school. Address, No. 36. 


Man, experienced teacher and administrator in private 
schools, colleges, and high schools, desires position with 
a private school in sales promotion capacity. Good 
personality. Excellent references. Address, No. 37. 


College and accredited business college graduate 
desires position in junior college or senior high school 
in Florida or California as instructor of commercial 
subjects, history, or social studies. Has ten years’ experi- 
ence. Minimum salary $2,600. Address, No. 38. 


Woman, with A.B. degree, Class A Certificate, and 
twelve years’ experience as teacher of English and com- 
mercial subjects. three years of which as instructor of 
bookkeeping, accounting, Gregg shorthand. business 
English, commercial law, and typing in a_ business 
college, desires to change sitions. Prefers North 
Carolina, California, or Florida. Address, No. 39. 





Man, teacher of settled age, good health, sixteen years’ 
experience teaching commercial subjects and sixteen 
years’ experience in business procedure, desires position, 
preferably in South. Has A.B., M.C.S., and L.L.B. 
degrees. Address, C. W. McCarter, P.O. Box 4102, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


Woman, experienced, outstanding business college 
instructor, desires permanent position as teacher of 
Greg¢ shorthand in business college in South or South- 
west. Administrative and promotional experience in 
business college field. Successful instructor of speed 
writers. Address, No. 40. 


Man, experienced teacher and administrator, desires 
position. Has degrees, uses modern methods, and is 4 
strong educator. Age 46. Can teach accounting, law 
economics, salesmanship, advertising, Gregg shorthand. 
stenotypy, and English. Is state certified. Previous e1- 
perience includes being commercial department head of 
a public school and private director. Address, No. 49 





Advertisements that are to be included on 
this page must reach the editor of THE 
BALANCE SHEET not later than the first of 
the month preceding date of publication. 
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Selling taught realistically .. 


Fundamentals of Selling 


By Walters and Wingate 


In this new book, which is the successor to the most widely used book in its 
field, the fundamental principles of selling are applied to all types of sales 
although primary emphasis is placed upon retail selling—the most common 
type of selling. Personality development is woven into the course because a 
ape personality is extremely important in all sell- NEW IO 4R 
ing occupations. ; 

Fifth Edition 
Throughout the book there is emphasis on the con- 
sumer point of view. This involves studying the 
consumer, analyzing the consumer's needs, filling 
the consumer’s needs to his satisfaction, and thorough 
co-operation with the consumer in order to make a 
satisfied customer. Many new illustrations are in- 
cluded and frequent case examples are used to 
emphasize the principles. Teaching is made easier 
and more practical through the questions, problems, 
and projects. An optional workbook is also available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


October, 1948 
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A new airline secretarial course has been 
introduced at Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware. The course is a result of a demand 
made by the girls themselves. 

According to Dr. Jay W. Miller, principal, 
there has been a tremendous expansion pro- 
gram at the Wilmington airports and airline 
offices. Otis F. Bryan, TWA vice-president 
of international operations and senior officer 
of the Wilmington firm, recently announced 
that five more buildings would be occupied, 
bringing the total to forty-five. These new 
departments will bring the total employ- 
ment at the airport to 1,500. 

When the high school graduates read the 
news of the proposed expansion of the local 
airport they went to the airline offices to 
apply for a position, but despite the acute 
shortage, only a few were chosen. Airline 
officers, realizing their paper work would not 
only be tripled but also made more intricate 
by the expansion program, told the girls 
that the aviation field was highly specialized 
and that they should be properly trained. 

Many of the high school graduates came 
to Goldey College asking for airline secre- 
tarial training. In one week there were 
enough for a class. The local airlines were 
contacted and each airline named one of their 
executives to an advisory committee to 


Secretaries With Wings 


counsel on procedure for the training. The 
airline executives meet regularly with faculty 
members of the college. Miss Avis R. 
Baldwin of Chicago, Illinois, formerly with 
Eastern Airlines, was named to the faculty 
as instructor in the Airline Secretary De- 
partment. 

The same teenagers who a few years ago 
thrilled to the stories pilots brought home 
from the war are now embarking upon this 
new career. Only today they are more serious 
about it as a field in which they are desper- 
ately needed. Of course, if you ask them how 
they feel about taking dictation from a 
pilot, a navigator, or man in the-control 
tower, they'll sound off with “perfectly 
thrilling” or “wonderful.” 

In the picture below Dorothy McCaus- 
land, eighteen-year-old from Downington, 
Pennsylvania, shows what it will be like 
when she completes her airline secretarial 
course at Goldey College. Dorothy plans to 
become a flying secretary, typing important 
documents for a business executive who 
might be on his way to the coast on a busi- 
ness trip. Her boss, F. Bentzinger of 
Wilmington, Delaware, checks his _ brief 
case as she types and the passengers do not 
seem a bit disturbed by all this business 
going on in the seat ahead. 
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